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L. B. 

" Rgo qnidem, chariiiline, qvantam. Domino gratoitam gratiam 
brfientcy modolam potsnm propriae parvitatb agnoscere, sub illo uno 
DoMiMO ATQUK Maoistbo, inejns schola positns, non fratrnm raeoram 
▼oeail Magister* ant Doctor, affecto, qnornm in veritate condiscipoliu 
Mmp«r ease desidero. Qnapropter hoc ab illo tkbo Domino ac 
Maomtbo nostro, poatnlare non desino, nt ea me, sive per eloqaia 
•eriptaramm soamm, ten per Berraocinationem fratram condiscipalo- 
mmqne meomm, liva etiam per iiupirationi* suae internam soavioremqae 
doetrinam (nbi sine sonis sermonnm, et sine elementis literamra, eo 
ddleim, qao secretins, ▼bbitas loqnitnr) ea me doeere dignatar, qnaesic 
proponam, sic asseram, nt in propositionibas atque assertionibns meis, 
▼KBITATI (qnae nee fallit nee faUitar) semper inhaeream, semper obe- 
diens, eoosentiensqae, reperiar. Qnoniam nt vbritati obedire, atque 
conaipntirtf valtam, ipsa tbbitas iUnminat, ipsa adjavat, ipsa con- 
flmuU, ab IPSA postnlo doceri nmlta plara qaae nescio, a qaa accept 
fNUica <fam. aclo. Ipsah rogo nt, prseTeniente ac sabscqnente mlseri- 
c<Mrdia« qmecamqttt salnbriter scienda nescio, doceat me : in iiis, qnse 
▼era novi, cnstodiat me : in qnibas at homo fallor corrigat me : in quibus 
▼eris tltnbo confirmet me : et a falsis ac noxlis eripiat me ; ot in eogtta- 
tlonlbns, ac sermonibos meis, qnod salttbriter donat, inveniat: et ea 
fliciat de ore meo procedere quae slnt coram ipsa principaliter grata; et 
sic flant fldelibus cnnetis accepta."— /Vc^mNtM ad Monimwn. Lib. 1. e. iv. 



ESSAY I. 



ON THE NATURE AND OBJECT OF REVELATION. 



Model of Revelation— it relates only to ttis world and the world to 
come — ^its great subject, the fall and recoveiy of man — is it a dnty to 
study what is onfnlfiiled f 



SO far as any act of God has relation to 
intelligent beings^ it is a revelation of himself 3 
but when we use the word RevelcUiony we ge- 
nerally mean that manifestation of his nature, 
of his moral government, and of his purposes, 
which he has given to man. This also is 
generally still farther restricted to that revela- 
tion of himself which God has been pleased to 
make by his written Word. Thus, we com- 
monly find the epithet ^^ natural'* applied to 
religion, in contradistinction to the epithet ^^ re- 
vealed;"' although .what a man learns from the 
works of God is as truly learned by revelation, 
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1 THE NATURE AND OBJECT 

as what he comes to know by means of the 
written Word of God. I do not mean to cavil 
at the conventional use of words, or to object 
to any words being used in any manner that is 
understood ; but I apprehend that it would be 
more correct to speak of the Revelation of 
God, as consisting of four parts ; or rather, as 
made in four modes. 

1. That revelation which is made by his 
works of CREATION^ or that manifestation of 
his nature and will, which is offered to man by 
means of ^^ the things which do appear" in the 
visible universe. 

2. That revelation which is made by the 
manifestation of himself as the Governor of 
created things ; by miracles, or sensible inter- 
positions of his Providence. 

3. That revelation which is directly made to 
the spirit of man, by the Spirit op God. 

4. That revelation which forms, and exists 
only, as, a written book. 

The knowledge of God which may be derived 
from the first of these sources, has generally 
been considered as belonging to what is termed 
*^ natural" religion. It is, however, as I have 
already said, a matter of pure revelation \ and 
it is a revelation absolutely necessary to our 
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understanding the written Word of God. I do 
not say that this necessity is essential ; be- 
caxtse^ no doubt, the written Word of God 
might have been so framed as to be intelligible 
to those who had not knowledge derived from 
the works of God. But, in fact, it has pleased 
God so to connect these two modes of revela- 
tion together, as that his written Word would 
be unintelligible to any being who was wholly 
ignorant of his works. 

Again, in the foregoing statement I have 
mentioned the " works of creation," and " mi- 
racles," as distinct modes of revelation, be- 
cause, since it cannot be proved that God has 
created any thing since what we call the crea- 
tion, these modes are, as it regards us, dis- 
tinct. They are, however, essentially the 
same; and if it should please God at this time 
suddenly to create a new race of animals, or a 
new genus of plants, on the earth, it would be 
miraculous, in our common acceptation of the 
term ; though, in itself, nothing more than 
what took place when all the races and genera 
with which we are acquainted, were created. 
The real difference between these two modes, 
as it regards us, is, that the one is a revelation 
by efictSy the other by processes — the one by 
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(lemotiBtrattonti of past nction, the other by 
present agency, ' 

It is obvious that these modes do not dtfl^r 
much in their nature ; but for the renson which 
I have stated, they do differ aa it regards US-; 
and I notice this difference because I think wfe- 
iire apt to consider it as greater than it really 
is — BO great as that we call one mode naturaf, 
and the other supernatural ; and this too in a 
sense amounting almost, if not quite, to un- 
natural, or contrary to nature. 

It will be equally clear to the reader that 
whatever revelation it has pleased God to make 
by any one of these modes, it has been insepa- 
rably linked with one or more of the others) 
and, without intending to pursue the subject 
in detail, I have just premised these brief hints 
on the various modes of revelation, and their 
connexion with each other, in order that the 
reader may be prepared to consider the written 
Word of God (that mode of revelation of which 
I propose to speak), as a part only of a system. 

One remark, however, I will premise which 
is applicable to all these modes of revelatiiJn. 
Their only subject is " this world" and " the 
world to come." They give us not a glimpse 
of light as to the history of that long eternity 
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which had gone by, before ever the earth, or 
the world, was. They tell us nothing of the 
immeasurable past. 

{s there not some record of those infinite 
ages ? Some history of the mighty working of 
Him who hath done great things and imsearch- 
able, marvellous things without number ? Is 
there not some chronicle of the mighty acts of 
the blessed and only Potentate, the King Eter- 
nal, Immortal, Invisible ? Surely there is — 
surely the happy tenants of light and glory are 
privileged to look into these things ; and if the 
spirit of man should sigh for this knowledge, 
and for powers to apprehend it, I dare not call 
that desire^ a vain and presumptuous curiosity. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that 

** a desire which tends to know 
"The works of God, thereby to glorify 
" The great Workmaster, leads to no excess 
** That reaches blame ; but rather merits praise 
" The more it seems excess." Par, Lost, iii. 694. 

It appears, indeed, but reasonable that he who 
has seen a part of the ways of God, should 
wish to learn more of them — that he should 
aspire to know those things that are unsearch- 
able, and to understand what is past finding 
out — ^to conceive and adore that manifestation 
of the Divine glory . which has emanated 
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through every hour of a past eternity^ from 
the Lord God Omnipotent^ the Centre and 
Source of all things. 

In one sense, indeed, such a desire is vain ; 
for God has given to man no means of grati- 
fying it. It is certain that he brings nothing 
into the world ; and that the present and the 
future are the inheritance to which he is born. 
With his first breath, time (or rather eteriuty) 
as to him begins. He gradually learns to look 
on the present^ and, not content with this, 
his spirit springs forward to the future, and is 
busied -with things not seen as yet ; but he has 
no idea of the past ; and if he ever gains one, 
it is not by any power of mental retrospect; 
but simply by the report and testimony -of 
others. That testimony may carry him back 
through the brief period of the world which he 
inhabits, but all beyond is a mere blank. It 
is a dark and boundless ocean of uncertainty ; 
and if he sends forth his spirit to range over 
that abyss, it is only that it may return tired 
and unprofited, to seek for present support, 
and search out its future destiny in the record 
fsl things that are, and are to come. 

It seems not unreasonable to imagine that 
one day this veil will be removed. That man. 
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redeemed and restored, and made the heir of 
immortality, will (if I may so speak) inherit 
the past. That he who has put off mortality, 
and lives when time is no more— who is, as it 
were, grafted into eternity, by receiving ever- 
lasting life, should be enabled to look back. 
That the volume of the past should be un* 
sealed, and he should be permitted to exercise 
his enlarged intellect, and purified affections, in 
studying the records of heaven 1 But as yet 
the volume is sealed. Man is chained to this 
little spot — ^limited in his apprehension — crip- 
pled in his faculties — and depraved in his 
affections,— it is more important that his pre- 
sent state should be regulated, and his future 
state revealed; and therefore, ^^ this world" 
and "the world to come," are the great sub- 
jects of revelation. 

• Well, then, I was going to say, let us 
thankfully accept the inestimable benefit — let 
us take the Word of God, and ransack its 
stores^ — ^let us search as for hid treasure, and 
beod every power to find, and seize on, all that 
God has condescended to reveal. But what a 
question meets us at the very outset ? I see 
that I must come to it, and therefore I may as 
well state it at once^ ' . " Have I any business 
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to meddle witli those parttt of the Word of 
God which relate to the future ? or, in other 

words, which consist of unfulfilled prophecy ?'' 
Strange us it may seem, this question hag been 
agitated in the Christian Church, and a great 
majority seem to Lave decided it in the nega- 
tive. As, however, in the course of these - 
essays, I must inevitably break through rules 
laid down by those who speak as if they had 
fiuthorily, and who manifest great anger whcR 
they are disobeyed, I will briefly state myi ■ 
reasons for paying no attentiou to their pro- , 
hibitiou. I, 

I confess that, considering how much of the. 
Word of God is acknowledged by all Christiana < 
to be prophetical, it does seeia strange that, , 
such a question shoul^ ever have ariseo-, 
Knowing that " all Scripture is given by in- . 
spiration," and that " all is profitable for,, 
instruction in righteousness," I think wc must , 
admit that all ought to be read and studied, by > 
him who professes to receive the Scriptures as . 
the Word of God. This, indeed, I find ad- ,, 
mitted in general terms by most Christians j 
and I never met with any man, professing to 
be a disciple of Christ, who would have bdien 
upon himself the respon^bility of marking out 
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those parts of the Bible, which a Christian 
should omit to read. But, I have met with 
idany who have so stated the matter, as virtu- 
ally to negative all the particulars of their ge- 
neral admission. 

The reader has probably met with many 
persons professing religion, and, at the same 
time, openly avowing that they never at- 
tempted to understand those prophecies which 
they consider as unfulfilled — ^who told him 
with complacency, that they never studied 
them, and took some credit for their forbear- 
ance. It is natural ihat they should desire to 
dissuade others from that which they avoid 
themsi^lves; and to this end several maxims 
have been framed and repeated, till they have be- 
cotile current, and are frequently used by those 
who would act more honestly, if they simply 
said, that they had never attempted to under- 
stand a great part of revealed truth — that they 
cotlfeidered it a very difficult business — that 
they had been so much engaged in other mat- 
ters, that, far from knowing how much might 
be learned on such points, they had never 
once seriously reflected how far it was a mat- 
ter either of duty or wisdom to see whether ' 
any thing was to be learned or not. 

b3 



10 THE NATURE AND OBJECT 

On some of these maxims I would offer a 
few remarks, because, when they arc uttered 
with gravity, they are apt to impose on siinple 
readers of the Bible. 

1. We are sometimes told that " weougbt 
^^ not to attempt to pry into things which are 
" not revealed." Why no, to be sure ; we 
ought not to attempt to do anything which com- 
mon sense pronounces at once to be impossible. 
If any thing is not revealed, I do not under- 
stsmd how we can pry into it, and it is a 
foolish waste of time to attempt it. But will 
the persons who deliver this maxim undertake, 
to say what is and what is not revealed? 
Unless they can do this, however magisterially 
they may affirm the proposition, it is alto- 
gether inconsequential; at all events, it does 
not apply to him who is searching the Scrip- 
tures to discover what is revealed ; and who is 
not likely to find, or (if he has common under- 
standing) to seek, what is not revealed in 
revelation. 

2. It is urged by those who desire to dis- 
suade from the study of prophecy, that it is not 
the most important study— not the most essen • 
tial — not the most profitable. Suppose we 
should grant this ? Surely, if to ascertain the 
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meftning of prophecies, which the Spirit of 
God has vouchsafed to give, be not the first, 
and most important duty of man, it is at least 
as important and as profitable as many of the 
pursuits which engage those who use the 
argument. Will they deny this? will they 
say that their minds are so constantly engaged 
in the contemplation of, what they consider as, 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, as 
thai they never look at secular literature; and 
would feel that they were committing a 
sinful waste of time, if they gave an hour 
occasionally to a work on history or science, 
or even to a poem or a pamphlet? Nay, I 
must go farther. I ask the reader who may be 
inclined to argue in this way, and I ask him on 
his conscience, whether be is as well acquainted 
with the books of the prophets, and as capable 
of judging what is, and what is not, revealed in 
them, or what profit may be got by reading 
them, as he would be if he had given to them 
as much time as he has given to the news- 
paper ? I am afraid there is awful hypocrisy 
in the matter. 

To come to the point however. Is it true 
that unfulfilled prophecies are among what may 
be termed the less profitable subjects for Chris- 
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tian discusBion ? 'Do not some of the subjects 
which are most frequently brought forward^ 
and are considered as of the utmost impovtr* 
ance, rest entirely on unfulfilled proj^ibecy ?. 
On what ground^ but what he considers a rif^t 
interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy, does any 
preacher venture to tell his hearers that/th^y 
shall rise from the dead, and that the Son of 
God shall come to judgment? Yet these 
truths, resting wholly and entirely on unfair 
filled prophecy, are, and ought to be, pub* 
lished;'aud if any man discourages the reader 
of- Scripture from searching what God may 
have revealed on these points, by telling him 
that he is not to pry into futurity, not . to 
indulge his curiosity about the fulfilment of 
unaccomplished prophecy, I venture to.say^ 
that he does all he can to intercept the light 
of God's truth, and to make his word of none 
effect — and he does it at his peril. Pl^in^ 
obvious, and certain as he may think these 
things to be, he can produce no warrant for 
preaching them, but his own conviction' that 
they are predicted in certain unfulfilkd pro- 
phecies. 

The truth then seems to be, that there are 
some unfulfilled prophecies which Christians 
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hi genferal fiild to be proflfttiblei «Ad'I would 
imgg^dt whether, instead of saymg that they do 
not ftttidy other prophecies because they are 
unprtrfitable, they ought not rather to say, that 
tlioee prophecies are unprofitable beea<D»e they 
do • not study them. The plain statement' of 
the Word of God is, that " aJl Scripture i« pro- 
fitable;'' and if any man finds it otherwise, 
it will be his safest way to take the blame to 
himself. 

3. It is often said, "The prophecies wer^ 
not intended to make us prophets.'^ If these 
woi'ds are to be taken quite strictly, they ate 
certainly true ; and I do not know that tiny 
man- ever pretended, that by studying the pro* 
phecies he had obtained the gift of prophecy. 
If there has been any i^ch person, I beliere 
him to have been sadly mistaken. If, however. 
It is meant that prophecy was not given in 
order that we might foreknovr and predict 
future events, it is not true. Yet, from a sort 
o£ confused mixture of these two ideas, this 
saying has . been supposed to contain much 
wisdom aflod some wit, instead of being seen, to 
be either a mere truism, or a barefaced false- 
hood. I know that a great writer on the 
Apocalypse has said, ^^ The folly of interpreters 
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^^ ba» been to foretel times and things by this 
'^ prophecy, as if God designed to make them 
'' prophets. By this rashness they have not 
*^ only exposed themselves, bat brought the 
^ prophecy also into contempt. The design of 
<< God was mnch otherwise ; he gave this and 
*' the prophecies of the Old Testament, not to 
'' gratify men*s cariosities by enabling them to 
" foreknow things, but that after they were 
** fnliilled they might be interpreted by the 
^ event, and his own providence, not the inter- 
** preter's, be then manifested thereby to the 
« world.''* 

This passage has been quoted over and over 
again, whenever it has been thought fit to 
rebuke any interpreter of prophecy, until it 
has probably become familiar to most readers. 
Notwithstanding, however, my respect for Sir 
Isaac Newton, and for those who have sup- 
posed that whatever he said might be safely 
repeated, I must declare my conviction, that 
this statement is false and mischievous. The 
desire which God has implanted in the soul of 
man, of searching out his own destiny, espe- 
cially while he seeks to gratify it at the pure 

* Observations upon the Prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse, by Sir Isaac Newton. Part JI., chap, i,, p. 229. 
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fountain of revelation, is most unjustly called 
curiosity f if by that term we are to understand 
anything which it is certain that the Author of 
revelation could not intend to encourage by 
revealing himself, and his counsels, to man. 
Beside this, however, I venture to say, that 
the main position is false. It is not true— ^ay,~ 
it is most openly and absurdly untrue — to say 
that the prophecies ^^ were not given to enable 
^' men to foreknow things, but that after they 
" were fulfilled, they might be interpreted by 
" the event/' Let us try the truth of this state- 
ment by one or two prophecies, fulfilled and 
unfulfilled. Was the prophecy of the deluge 
given only that after it had been fulfilled it 
might be interpreted by the event ? or was it 
given that men might foreknow the divine 
purpose ? When a divine revelation had been 
given to Noah, in order that he might be, in 
the true sense of the word, a prophet, were 
those who heard him to forbear repeating his 
words under pain of being sneered at as 
" prophets?" ^ Again, were the prophecies of 
Messiah's first advent given only that they 
might be "interpreted by the event?*' Did 
not God vouchsafe those prophecies to gratify 
the "curiosity" (if it must be so called) of those 
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who waited for the consolation of Israel ; and to 
enable them to foreknow the things belonging 
to their peace ? Were the prophecies which our 
Lord uttered, only to be " interpreted by the 
event," in order that his own providence might 
be manifested ; or did he mean his disciples to 
foreknow that they should be beaten in syna- 
gogues, and brought before kings and rulers 
for his sake? Was our Lord's prophecy of 
false prophets only intended to show his own 
foreknowledge? Was not the Apocalypse 
given to Him, that he might shew unto his 
servants things that must shortly' come to 
pass ? To recur to what has been said, — are 
not the various prophecies of the day of judg- 
ment given that men may foreknow the fact, 
and be prepared for it ? 

If it be said, that many who repeat this felse 
assertion do not mean to refer to such common 
topics as the resurrection and the judgment j 
but to "certain peculiar views,'* or "to certain 
particular notions," I must reply, that people 
should say what they mean; and that, if the 
prophecies of God were given for our learning, 
he must be a bold man who undertakes to 
decide which are worth studying, and which 
are not. For my own part, I am slow to be- 
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lieve that God has revealed any thing to man 
which it is not worth his utmost pains to 
learn. 

Qavingthus attempted to vindicate the right 
of Christians^ — ^indeed^ to shew that it is a 
plain duty — to inquire what is revealed on all 
subjects, I would again remind the reader, that 
this world, and the world to come, are the great 
subjects of revelation., This I would repeat, in 
stricter terms than before; for I think it is 
necessary to the right understanding of the 
Scriptures, to observe and bear in mind their 
subject and object ; and, if I mistake not, the 
object of Scripture is to inform man respecting 
one very short part of his history — the period 
of his fall and recovery. I have already said 
that it tells him of nothing before the creation, 
and to this I may add, that it tells him of 
nothing that took place before the fall, except 
suqh introductory matter as is necessary to the 
understanding of that subject : and as it does 
not reveal to him what took place before the 
fall, (except such introductory matter,) so, I 
apprehend, it is^ not intended particularly to 
reveal what shall take place after his restora- 
tion, excepting so much as is immediately con- 
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nected with, or arising out of, the actual wock 
of redemption. 

On this point, I desire to be folly under- 
stood; and, therefore, though it may appear 
to be only repetition, I will say, that I do not 
consider the Scriptures as designed to convey 
a full account of the history of man, the pur- 
pose of his creation, or his final destiny. 
Neither do I suppose that they are intended to 
reveal to man the nature of God, his attributes, 
his counsels, or his works, his design in creat- 
ing, his mode of governing, or his intention 
with regard to the final state and circumstanceis 
of man, or of any other class of beings elthi6r 
above or below him in the scale of the creatipti. 
They do but incidentally treat of, or refer to, 
these matters, while revealing that tme great 
fact which led to the giving of a written re- 
velation, and forms the great subject of it — the 
fact, that after his creation man sinned against 
God^ and, with the whole creation, became 
subject to his wrath, and to the power of the 
devil ; but that God so loved the world as that 
he gave his only Son to die for its redemption ; 
and offers, by means of that revelation of his 
grace, pardon and acceptance, glory, honour. 
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and immortality to those who are by faith 
united to that Redeemer. Much^ therefore, 
on those points, which I have stated as not 
being (if I may so speak) intentionally the sub- 
jects of revelation, must be stated ; and much 
that is not expressly stated, may be inferred, 
from such a revelation ; and to endeavour to 
understand all that may in any way or degree 
be learned from the revelation of God, seems 
to me to be a matter of high interest, great 
profit, and strict duty. 

A question, then, naturally arises—** How 
may we best understand the Word of God?*' 
And with a view to this, I propose, in the next 
Essay, to notice some of the circumstances 
which have, perhaps, led to the Scriptures beirig 
less understood than they might be, by Chris- 
tians in general. 



ESSAY 11. 



ON THE IMPEDIMENTS TO THE RIGHT UNDER-' 
STANDING OF SCRIPTURE. 



Unkiiowii matters incidentally treated of— mystical and systematic in- 
terpretation — tricks played with Hebrevr— oontnyversy and fbiided 
criticism — poetry and painting — mistaken attempts at personal ap|db 
aatioi»«*want of leisure — division into chapters and verses. 
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REGARDING the Scriptures as only one 
of t^e various modes of revelation which God 
has been pleased to make use of, we must t^^ 
member that such a mode has been cli<!>seh by 
him with a full knowledge of all circumstanc^i" 
He has revealed himself in other ways> *8ind > 
that knowledge which he gives us by means of 
a iook, he might have given by some of those^- 
other means of revelation which he has uB^d^' ' 
or by other means which he has not useliiv 
He has^ however, adopted this mode^ and, as 
I have said, witb a full knowledge of all cir- 
cumstances — a full knowledge of man, and of 
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his mode of making, using, and deriving know- 
ledge from, books. 

When, therefore, the question is, " How 
are we to understand this revelation ? " — that 
is, " how are we to understand this book ? " — 
the natural answer seems to be, " As we 
should understand any other book." What- 
ever difference may exist between the Bible, 
and all other books, as to its Divine origin and 
inspiration, its authority, purpose, or subject 
matter, I believe there is none which should 
affect the principles of interpretation ; but as 
there are in fact some accidental impediments 
to our understanding the Bible, which do not 
exist, or are less felt, with regard to (^her 
bqokS; it may be worth while briefly to notice 
them. 

Certainly the great impediment to man's 
understanding the revelation of God is," that 
his powers of understanding are impaired, and 
his eyes are blinded by the god of this world, 
so that he has not spiritual discernment for 
those things which the Spirit of Ood reveals ; 
and farther that, after his eyes are in some 
degree opened, and the enmity of his mind is 
in Bome degr^ subdued, he has not a full will 
to believe all that ia revealed, but finds things 
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which it is not only difficult to comprehend, 
but hard to receive. Thb point, however, is 
so universally admitted, and so commonly 
treated of by Christians, that I need not here 
repeat what is familiar to every reader. My 
object in this Essay is rather to ofier a few 
remarks on what may be called accidental 
impediments, which (however they may have 
come there) now lie in the way of a reader of 
the Scriptures ; and have, more or less, a ten- 
dency to prevent his clear understanding of 
the word of God. 

I. It has often been remarked that one great 
and obvious impediment to our understanding 
the Scriptures is, that they treat of thin^ not 
cognizable by our senses, and beyond our com- 
prehension : this is true to a certain extent ; 
but, I apprehend, that a great part of the 
difficulty arises rather from the fact that the 
Scriptures do not treat of those things; but 
only incidentally refer to them in connexion 
with those things of which they do treat. I 
do not mean to say that there are not things 
treated of, or alluded to, in the Scripture, 
which could not by any means be brought 
within the comprehension of man, as he is 
now constituted and circumstanced ; but only, 
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tbat^ in fact, many of those things which we 
find it most difficult to understand are not 
(as I have already observed) properly speaking 
the subjects of revelation* For instance, 
there seems to be no doubt that we might 
comprehend much more, on the subject of 
angels — of their origin, nature, numbers, qua- 
lities, modes of action, history and destiny, if 
it had pleased God to reveal it. Nay, it may 
be reasonably supposed, that such a farther 
revelation would make the few, brief, and 
scattered notices which we have, more intel- 
ligible. But this does not seem to have been 
the object of revelation; and they are only 
incidentally mentioned, as connected with that 
which is its object. It seems to me that this 
is the more correct way of stating the matter, 
though there is certainly some truth in the 
common statement. 

. II. A second difficulty has been raised by 
the opinion that the Bible, unlike other books, 
has a secret or mystical meaning in addition 
to, or even to the exclusion of, the plain 
meaning of the words. 

I believe this opinion to have arisen from 
man's wisdom becoming, through a vain philo- 
sophy, ashamed of the wisdom of God. The 
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system of allegorizing, or spiritiialhing, si* 
it has been called, appears to owe its origin to 
the hellenizing Jews. I apprehend that when 
they came in contact with heathen philosophy,' 
they became ashamed of the simplicity of till? 
Word of God, and set to work to render "H? 
respectable in the eyes of the Gentiles. Birf 
what was to be done ? It was undeniable thutf 
their law contained many things which in th^ 
eye of human wisdom did not seem very im-' 
portant ; and the only way was to pretenrf 
that these plain, and, as they seemed to Pagatt 
philosophers, trifling rules, were significant of ■ 
some deep mysteries. Thus the Pseudo-Ari*-' 
teaa, in the conversation which he has re- 
corded as taking place between himself antf 
Eleazer the High Priest, represents the Itttter 
as Btating that there was something profound 
in all the regulations about clean and unclean! 
things; and as adding that he would explaiit' 
one or two by way of specimen, in order tha(? 
the inquirer might not think so meanly (rf 
Moses, as to suppose that he legislated about' 
mice and weasels, and such tilings. As to' 
birds, he told him that those considered clean' 
and pure were such as fed on corn, or pulse — " 
the unclean were wild and carnivorous; and 
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the meaning of this was^ th^ the Jews were to 
litre justly^ and avoid violence and oppression. 
After some other similar^ but more absurd, 
explanations, by which he says that he has 
diewn that their legislator did not make these 
rules just as a matter of fancy, but very judici- 
ously, he goes on to say that the same applies 
to the reguladions about mice, and weasels. 
The former little beasts being, as he states, 
extremely mischievous and destructive, were, 
I suppose, forbidden in order to teach men not 
to be mischievous and destructive^^ but the 
meaning of prohibiting weasels, he states to 
be, to teach men not to be spies. 

The reader will not suppose that I am main- 
taining the genuineness or authenticity of this 
WKNEk, which I only quote because it is at least 
tLMety early specimen of this mode of inter- 
peetiag ; and because the motive is so clearly 
aad^plainly avowed. In reference to the ^cpla- 
nations which I have quoted, Mr. Conybeare 
has said, '^ The chief ground for proposing this 
*f explanation appears to have been a dread 
^^ lest the Sciipture should be supposed to have 
*^; prescribed any thing as of divine ordinance, 
^' without reason or truth, (eUrj tj fivOo^ta^ 3) a 
'^ pretext which (with, perhaps, a yet greater 
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"latitude of appUcatimi) is cnnuuop- to ^t^ 
" «itilicr ailvociitea of allegorical exi>ositigD."?f, 
Speakiog of FtiUo, whose bold absurdity intJ^j 
way of what is called interpreting is &u£B4%ri 
etitly notorious, the same writer says, *'T!w 
"principle which induced him to adopt tth^ 
". ^egorical method, he expressly stiitestOib^ 
" tb^ eouviction of tlic necessity for thus inter-;^ 
".preting those portions of the inspired rolmui^,^ 
", which, to speculative and pliUosopbic^lf- 
" tnindif might appear to contain any tbing) 
": ,4^ogatory to the acknowledged nature ^u^ 
" attributes of the Aliiiighty."t i I'l 

V heartily wish that what Jlr. Conjrbe^K^ 
say» of " the earlier advocates of alleggriqal: 
exposition" applied to them only. Certainly 
they avowed and acted on the principle witl^, 
the utmost boldness ; perhaps even in a yra-yj 
that would startle most modern, spiritualiii^^ 
interpreters. In arguing with CeJsus, Origsm 
L flatly telle him that the law is twofold, literi^ 
I and spiritual ; and thut this is no new doctntw 
B (A his. That God himself, by his proph^tl} 
■ speaking of the former, had declared it to conp-. 



• ConybeaFe'9 Uampion Lcciurfs for 1G24, p. 43. " 
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3«d^^i**lfthb ±vth homily dn Joshua, he teBs 
i]B,''tfiiiJt''$f(the Jewish history were* not to be 
u»dfeMtd(id sphittially, it tvould never hate 
b^ei^'^iitfcti^ to be read in the ChristiAit 
(^ti&ch y" and hi his Philocalia we find a chapter 
d^'^^liiti'^^essity of making out a sense suieh 
a*4b«IPbe " worthy of God." Something ti^ot 
uiilHi^ this was avowed by Athanasins, Atn- 
bMl€lj Jerome, Augustine, &c., aiid wtts etea 
allied by iiome of the later Jews ; among them 
b^-Rtkiiilonides. A mode of interpretatidh so 
w^ ^ifciapted to discover any preconceived 
error, or evade any plain truth, in the Word of 
GW;^'wto us^Ail iA its turn to all parties ; ahd 
i^^HflitiA Ct>ntinues to be, mo^t popular. 
(tWiiSt^ add my belief that the cumbersome 
a^ltraftift of systematic {hferptetation ought 
U^be^plbced among the impediments to the 
r^i^ilM^Ktanding of the Word of God. Th^ 
iMSit^ and labour which have been bestdf^ed 
<Atti'Hii atetH' to me to have been worse than 
Wi^ttd'j- atid^so far from itis helping towards 
th^'^ttnlJerstanding of the Word of God, it 
spp^^bTB more calculated to |mzzle and perplex 
tb^'fitbdent, and to supply to those who may 
desire ity t)ie m#ans qi cou&undiQg €<Mnmon 

• Coo. Ceb., Lib. vii. Na 20.* 
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sense, and perverting the plain texf 'bf '(S^rip^ 
ture. Tho&e who wish to see the «d))jets<l<tlf ifiH 
its grandeur may read Glas&iusV PAtfclA^b 
Sacra; and those who are satisfied' Wllhn^ 
more brief survey of it may conWrlt^'WltwR 
land's Preface to his Scripture P'htdicJiiedy 
from which I extract the following '^StetMi^rf 
the Several divisions and subdivisioiis df ^6^^ 
turi interpretation." - ' t\}iuoib 



t Historical, 
I,Uera|,..|Do<trttak. 



'•iii ii'^UMi 



.lij.fnoY 



Fi|tra|l:veH 



Mystical 



{M«U|>hor> ( CatechretU, . , 
Metpnymy, J Hyperbole, 
Synechdoche,] MelOTSs; '«M Hi inom 

« . f Proverb, 

rProbable, ^= '' ''^^'''H 

P»rabattoal>«< ImptobaUe, Fable* , ,}.,.••>? fl jiiliTl 
■ Impossible) Apologue. 

Symbolical. ^ 

/Rites, C«ffl?i^^^.^[jj,, 

(Historical, -€ /Gfltti 

it-i.'i VlUi 
■ 
Prophetical. ' :/ir^^iiai 



Allegorical, TDidactical, or Prophetic, 
r€al K Tropologica], or Moral., 
Allegory, I Anagogical, or Sublime. 



..■'CI08 



This systematic scheme is probably tinkA6wn 
to most reade'ra/^tid therefore is iiot cKrtrtQ^ 



a(i^-j«apediii>ent to them; but it ia o1^viou&,^baJ: 
K^emple&ivaachinery which they never saw^ aaid 
i;eiili)>7i<»t^ understan^^ may have a great effect 
j^iiiithie maaufactured article of which they ax^e 
tl^jC^jisiiBiers. 

\s^'yi!k^ Old Testament is the only book in 
li^rbMtiSi now a dead language. This,, of cour^^ 
dpeie(<<i9t affect the: principle of interpretation, 
though it may make the actual interpretation 
more difficult ; and has encouraged critics to take 
such liberties with Hebrew, as they <could not 
venture upon with languages of which we have 
more ample remains. 

The use of the dialects in discovering the 
meaning of a language circumstanced like the 
Hebrew, is obvious ; but their abuse to the 
maintenance of fanciful and forced interpreta- 
tion is too notorious, and it is clear that, 
unless tmder very sober management, they are 
iQi^y to be impediments, rather than helps, in 
any case of real difficulty. The natural flux of 
language renders a modern dialect a very 
unsafe guide in interpreting its own original 
source, even when, in any given case, we are 
sure .that we have found it. 
(iv^T-^^PWi ibweyer, to. the liberties which 
j|l«^l|p^^ta^en.:9|i^^ 
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Avery wriouB eril hnM^ I bdjewc^mriwlbftwi 
the notion^ that the Hebrew ]taigvmg^\aonUllta 
M certaiii number of roots, from m b m uicm ^Ae 
0ther words are derived, lids. wmm^feoKlaf^ 
obviously contrary to common uaBm&^(hfL^^il 
believe, been followed by all lexicogsapUrs 
that have preceded Gesenias. It is miiaifint 
that in every language there are ainyfiiwiiiln 
from which others are derived, and tfaa| ftlas 
»trick might be .played with any kuigiiai^^filmt 
it iB^peeoliariy unfortunate that it should inv^e 
been playedwith the Hebrew> beeanscit ia quire 
important that we should understand • it MlHm 
almost anyother language.* To say that ITtBID 

■ t ft T';{* to/It 

* The author of the preface to the octairo editiop of ^•fim- 
ton's Dictionary (London, 1828,) has said, " A Mr. Eichard- 
*' son has constructed a dictionary on this ' jprinctj^e. He 
** gives what he conceives the primary fvvrd, 'ted i|M- IlKilvi^es 
'- undcff it. This p}ao» easy and natural m tHebfteW) r^iMsnthe 
'' rooffyare with Um exceptions traceaUe^^aod i\9^,p;c^)p^jiptgfut 
** difficulty, hut by a few general and undeviating ridges, is 
^ puzzling even in Greek ; it has not* been successlriiuy at- 
" tempted in Latin ; in English it is hopeless." As to its 
bdng ** easy and natural" in Hebrew, I -sttspect'tWiiHhe 
writer had not deeply studied that question, and took, WhMf'he 
Has said of " general and undeviating rules" with " ftw*ex- 
" captions," rather ftrom hearsay than from examinatieiilr 'l^ut 
•I quote the passage rather for the troth than the error wliich 
it contains. The readMr «rfU obierve liie eliiti»<^itir^9iaf in 



f Mitn&[(iL.Ai|iwfef»y from HtZ71 taieor, is obvious and 
!ilikttifral-$ ulid the onljr objection; to theiit beuig 
.^ibieetjkiaa.deFivatiyes in the lexicon k, Ikh^ 
I bjRipUttiag^a word beginning with ajt^uod^^a 
<>^£iffi(rent letter^ (perhaps even one which' iiiiiot 
lifllicthei word itselfy) we nmy en»barraa&j^a 
r.leiiRier^ £bn: whoae accommodation dictionarLes 
' ate {njncipallyf intended. But the abflurdityiis 
i ndailiii^at,: when lexicographers teU • li|4 th«(t> rt^e 
lEmkd^to^ father is derived from/a* verb sigiii|jr- 
.iogfJo rwillf because of \ike' propemioHi sf Ms 
nwE// towards i his children. One is temptedito 
C2ttk how. this distinguishes a father ifQni,eL 
mother^ who would be likely to put in the first 
"^Miiii to such a title; and, whether itivould 
jpot, ]t^^ ,q^i^^ as Wise to say, that fathers w^^re 
^iQ^vjQ^Jli^ , because they generaUy mada ^eir 
^r[|^f£i^;ia favour of their children. Again,, there 
'"lil- fid'bbjettion to the learner being toM that 
*" i'nn d dream, is derived from the root thh .to 

■ is \uh\}f>r : )••> ■■■ ? i,q" 

<U OJ &i ' ■ . • T 

^,f^f)W?W| o^ whiqh we bare but little-— puzzling in Greek,, ^f 
firf^M^ yi^fi haye more— never successfuliy attempted in JUatin, 
,^9f;.;Wiiich we ha.ve abundance^ and wbicb is hardly a d^d 
},j||ingimg)B7rmd hi^peles^ in English) wbioh we fully uoderstand. 
f{o^ WiSHse^r iC a.nHia were toplay imcb U^ckif with ajlviog 
ifil||ii9utgei-po(q^e;w<Mild lavgh ioito ks%k>. <i< > i/.j.;o. - 
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dream, though he would probably be led'tt 
think so without any foreign suggestioti 5 "Mft 
why 19 nobnH an amethyst, to be stucfi: in 
among words beginning with n, and forcibly 
twisted out of the same root ? Why, for thttr 
simple reason— that, system required that ' 
noVriW should be placed under some (if pos-' 
sible triliteral) root ; and if we do not piit ft 
here we know not where to place it. If we ckii ' 
sec no connexion between the derivative' ih'tf 
the root, we -will make one. Aben Ezra'tefIS* ' 
us, and Buxtorf condescends to repeat, tk/at* ' 
the amethyst causes people who carry it tJi'^ 
dream. One sees at once how naturally and 
beautifully sand bin is derived fronii a VeJb"" 
signifying to bring forth, to travail, to fear, 
because sand is very troublesome to pfedftif-^^ 
trians; and it is equally natural to sujij^oW'' 
that the verb nw signifying to sing, or to ilin- ^' 
template, ^oxAA have derivatives signifying an"^ 
enemy, because such people contemplate niH^ ^ 
they may injure others; and an ox, becaus^' llfe^^ 
is VL fierce looking, or perhaps a great anfl'cdi?-'' 
spicuous beast. For does not one see (thotig-h'" 
lexicographers have not thought it needful to' * 
add this) that in the former case the beast Isf ' 
likely to contemplate the spectator, and, in tW}*'^* 



latf;er^..thQ apectator is irresistibly.. drawn, to 
cyp^templaie him ? 

,,Xl))^e. examples I have taken from Buxtor^ 
wj]|^,i^ far from being the boldest supporter q{ 
tb^,, system;, but if the system is ridiculous. 
w^e^ carried only to this extent^ what does ite 
become when pushed as it has been by Iher- 
cr^ti(^^. o( the Hutchinsonian school ? Few of i. 
thpi): worths are perhaps at preset mu^K:- 
ki^(;i^wii except Parkhurst's Lexicon^ which is io^.^ 
cq:9^iderable circulation, and has been untiii 
v^y, Recently the book generally used hy itfips^. 
wlip ^.equire an Hebrew and English le;:^i9pn^i 
O^i^^Jihigj, therefore, it may be worth .while rto,\ 
m^i^^ a few remarks. 

^JJI^er critics, who maintained that every . 
nou^^;^As derived from a verbal root, when < 
th^^ CQvdd trace, or fancy, no connection, (and > 
we^jj^^ve. seen that they could go pretty far ' 
in tli^l^. y^y,) were content to let the noun 
stwd[(aa a root, or to put. it down under some* 
roqj^ ^l^ch it resen^bled as to its letters, and to. 
leay^(^the reader to guess how it could possibly 
be.ji^rived; but these critics attempted some* 
th^ig; mpre. If the connection was not appa- 
rent wh^^ ^be root was taken according to itSi- 
pl^ jjaeigi^g, ,(j^ ^mc^s^iogL^af^Lto be sq^ 

c2 
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generalized as to comprehend aH the lioittis 
which^ from a resemblance of letters^ were Ap- 
posed to be derived from it.* Thus PaiUiiDrst, 

\ ^ 
» t 

* Taylor bad gone pretty far on thia plan in hia Concord- 
ance. In the preface he aa3ray ** In the common ladcon^ the 
** varioua aenaea of the aame word are laid down ilii a ttomner 
" ao oonfuaed and incoherent, that tliejr acena to have amniln- 
** ner of connection, but appear to be aa diffierent .ftoA <Hie 
" another as if they were different words." [which of coune 
they really are.] " This giveth the student a notion, diat the 
" Hebrew language is unaccountably arbitrary, perplexed^ and 
" uncertain, requiring" [like all other languagea] *^ » blind 
" aubmission to authority, without any aatiafact»ry jBvid^vce to 
" regulate the judgment. But if some primary notion of a root 
** can be discovered, which will comprehend, connect, and reoon- 
" die ALL the various senses into which that root shooteth 
** out, then the case will be reversed, and the Hebre#'lMigne 
** will be found to e^joy an advantage of beiiig undentood, 
" which, perhaps, no modem language at least can bo93ti>£ 
** Then the Jik/^m^/ will be provided o£ a prober regulator, and 
** the student may see with his own eyes ; then the force and 
** elegance of words will be more clearly discerned, their inean* 
" ing more solidly adjusted ; the Scripture will bQ itaows btet 
" interpreter, and the learning to qualify a person tp jandtr- 
" stand it will be brought within a reasonable compass." How 
any rational man could expect such resalta, I «m aita ItM to 
eoneeivs. Taylor, however, was not a thoroaiglHgoiaff'^nlin, 
and was often obliged to confess, that he could make out no 
connexion. One specimen (selected because it la the shortest 
though far fVom the best,) may shew that he could go pTetty 
far. " M^ hath two frf^ifloatlons, I. Bfacul^eum, to taok or 
i*JolDapatohtoaabot,/«alb.lx.Ck Tobepatohadorqpottadwith 



ill. the preface of his second edition, says, 
", Whatever difficulty there may be iu explain- 
t' ing this, or that, or a few particuUtr words in 
" Hebrew, yet it will be demonstratively evi- 
, " dent to any one that will attentively coneider 
,'f, the subject, that the Hebrew language is 
f* ideal; or, that from a deitain, and that no 
'*' great, number of primitive, and apparently 
"** arbitrary words called roots, and usually ex- 
,," pressive of some idea or notion taken from 
I,**, nature; i.e. from the exterual objects around 
'"ufl, or from our own constitutions, by our 
^*' senses or feelings, all the other words of that 
. " tongue are derived or grammatically formed ; 
vf^ and that wherever the radical letters are the 
.i^ same, the leading idea or notion runs through 
'"'all the deflexions of the word,however nxime- 
'^' reus or diversiGed, due allowance being made 
.," for such radical letters as are dropped, and 
tf^^ consequently are to be supplied by the rules 
■'•* of grammar." 

Hi" diBMcnt colours, Gen.KXJi. 3*2. II. ^gans, A yoiingeutking 
,iaf lamb. nhlUi, b; natural inaunft, is Inrked oc iomed to llic 
,»t/' dam." It would lie easy to refer rhe reader to insluiDW in 
itMHtiah his rule was abauidl^ arted upon, or in which lie son- 
"f ifewed Ilia inability to apply it at all. Perhaps it may be aufii- 
(gCieilL la mention Mas. E21, 86S, and 87C— if not, a few minutea 
(bB>'p'*'y^ io turning over hii CoDooidaoM will Airnish plenty 
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This is indeed a most formidable declaration 
of war against common sense ; ■ and most 
valiantly, and perseveringly^ did the lexi- 
cographer cany on his attack. Is it not 
obvious that such a principle must lea4 to 
infinite absurdity, and to the entire destruction 
of all clear ideas of the meaning of language ? 
Yet, I believe, that without a specimen 6i ttro, 
the reader can have no idea of the extent to 
which this childish and mischievous* d^et^e 
is carried. Out of many that might be qu6ted 
from Paridmrst, let us take -JDH . ' =*^' ' 

'< I. In Kal, to disturb, double, put into disturbance or 

disorder, 
" IT. In Kal, to trouble, make turbid, as water ^inii^ 

with mud. ' •' '^^ 

<< III. As a noun, "VSH an epithet or name i»<wM^ 

for its effects in disturbing the faculties both of 

body and mind. . ^ 

<< IV. As a noun, *lDn is applied to several Bul^stances, 

from their turbid motion or condition. 

1 . Mortar for building. 

2. Jlfire of Uie streets. < 

3. Potters' clay, 

4. It appears from Job xxxviii. 14, that they anciently 

used clai/ instead of wax for sealing,' as th^ still 
do for sealing up doors in Egypt. 

5. As^ a noan, nisn bitumen, Ixx. «tf^«Xrof , a kind 
' ' of tlinte usually prod uced b j a turbid effeH^escenct 

from the earth. 



.'li^^'y.: ;A9 a ^onnyHlDn and *lttn ^noHy^m^iQ or 

j<^< M r< lomale, (see 2 Sam^ xii. 30^) but generally tbe/xnale, 

^ , ^ • sp; called (however dull and sluggish his ^3^1 

appearance) from his extraordinary turbulence when 

moved by rage or lust. , 

*^'" Vl. As a noun, *1Dn a Chomer, or Homer, me 

^■" ' largest measure of capacflfy, iu wiiicb consequently 

• ,r ■• Biany things were frequently jambkd togetheH ^> ^ ' 

,o ^ VII. As a noun, *11Dn*^ t^ hujfalo, so called f^omihls 

,^; .,, ^«ir6u^izi^ disposition." .j|t 

.,,7^o,w I would ask the reader wheth^uuhe 
f{i(€j?;Baw such a farrago of childiah ixoi^^Q]|§ei} 
Can it have any other effect thaaitoij^iVTid^ 
and mislead^ those who are ignorant enough to 
suppose that it has any foundation except in 
the morbid fancy of an enthusiastic theorist ? 
But let us take another specimen—^'' rhp : it 
denotes levity ^ lightness," &c. 

"IV. As a noun, voke, soimd, noiscy articulate t)r intar- 
tkulatCy from its lighiness, or the twiftness with 
*'* which it moves. 
" VIII. To foasty parch, fry, that is, to evaporate the 

fluids, and so make light by roasting, parching, &c. 
*' IX. As a noun with a formative ^, nbp3 a parching, 
feverish heat J' 

S;;Agaia we find, 

'* ID occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, (unless, perhaps, 
:>.. ..in Job xl. 25, or xli. 6, Will ike compcmions, or 
y ,, ^ , amfik^ ,,mr^hainis^ yTS 1*TQ\ surround him, or 
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it here, where I am speaking of the difficnltiMi - 
or impediments that lie in the way of & tight ' ^ 
understanding of the Word of God. Oae ;<rf'M 
these^ and a very considerable one, I beli^Te^ift - > 
a vague idea that there is some kind of my^ttfy- 

from tbejr being used as ornaments for the hmdf and ftte^'^Ui^ -^ 
maiB|Bt whereby to distinguish the head, chiefs ^r priiUip€0'^' 
officers in an army, or the like. It seemeth to have beenJinpMv;;^ 
commotily used to express such feathers as men writer willilA^ .^-^ 
an(tthls may be befeause such was the ckirf or principal 'u^^^ot^i* 
theki<'(«hat'before<mentioned being only ornamental) r'^^^b^'^-c'^ 
Qtneei in that eommereial nation most persons were tradeattMii,. "^ 
andsiJieh (as appears by many testimonies) were wont tocan^fq*^ '^ 
thei6'on their heeidS) setting them fost by the ear. •' * -'i^<i <•> 

''IT. As a noun substantive. Permp (with diminutive 'UIP^n> 
miiMtieti, as J^hn, Johnny, 8ce.) signifieth a little headr^xdQquyf'i 
it came to mean commonly a tmail (win bearing a head stamped jot> 
thereon, and usually the Jtead of the king, or chief, or prUic^ild-i ^ 
person^ who was considered the head of the GovemmAot. Iiy^^^? 
wbieh tiie coin was struck. Hence, also, I take it, tiiat atvOoA^^^^^ 
period^^is coin was called pennyroyal [see Royal, Undk'ifblni/i 
root OYL-— the tide given to those who were ano^ed to JAkt fX^ 
kingly, office], in like manner as we know that jtaeAhertidelDddd 
was called a epwr-reyak Thus, penny-royal will come to n^tttfybn^ 
' the little, atioinied, headf and this seemeth to fne)>so'delV{^ o} 
that I cannot be of a nind with those who, from cine 0r two^liM^nv* 
scure passages, will have it that penny- royal was some kiHn^ tif iv/ - 
plwit or herb. If they are right, however, it was, no doubQvwi:i]<> 
called from its having a seed-vessel like the head of a poppy^ .< > 
and^ like it, eontainii^ oHy seeds. < ^ -i* > 

" III. As a noun substantive. Pennywortk, JtlecoApotntfed* * < 
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— ftOfnething undefinable, not tnmBlaleable, iK>t •■ 
evm quite comprehenaible, in the Hebrew Ian- . 
guage^ itself. It is an '^ ideal" language; asoivt 
of 4aom€thing by which, one understands a somen r-- 
thing itbat ^e does not understand. ■ ^- j ^ 

of Ute foKf going, and tbe noun substantive iMorth [seeunckrthni 
roottQAT) the High Dutch for a. place], and signifietb SQniftthiiKgr.M 
giyeiii or recpived, or set forth, in place (fr. en lieu) of a permff ;'f' 
as, whaA a man having laid down a penny on a shop-countefjif- 
and the dealer or chapman, having inquired whcit «of< [4ef^^s 
agaimuoder out: difierent torts of things, being suoh<Bs 6bi0u|49r<' 
be, aqdt therefore, in an ideal language are supposed te< b^<r^ 
kept er reposited in different ^c«,] of aaerchandiae he wishes < t- 
to purchase, lays down a certain quantity thereof on the eoun.teri-, < 
inp/f^^of the penny, which he takes up. Somelexicograph»s,haw-> 
evev^ place e(f0r/ft under the quadriliteral root tiroN, iKrhich oecurti •. 
not(ii8ja.verb,but the philosophical and ideal meaning wbereol^- ^ 
I have shown at large in its proper place, to be, * to eimmate, or--* 
sprung Jrpmi or out of, or to be originated, by, or front, some otiter- ■< 
fnatMfKorrtkh^''^SiB svoeetwort, which seemeth to have beisn a '' 
kinf|({if dtink, springing forth, or emanating from, o^ originate^,-* :^ 
by, ;4he^ boiling of malt and water. It seemeth also to have< < 
beenitibeiDaBae of several plants— as St John's wort, coIeiMr^ >^ 
andy^ol^s,.' which were so called because they were W(»itr.«-<>- 
to spniingititxh, cr emanate from, the earth, or from the seed, orn 
whalmotr: If, ^ben, worth be to be derived from this root ft.' 
(wherei^clet the learned and judiciens reader form his^ ow». i 
opiBion)^ then penny-worth will mgnify somethings cprM^itH^ outv < 
of. Of '^anaiing from, % penny, which makes an easy sense, and< r 
one which the word will bear exceeding w^ in all plaott 
when^lliAVQ found jiA/^ .,v .V ^ v r .:a - --^ " 
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Some* peraonsy I believe^ bavje. thougliil tiMit 
they pot honour on the Word of God, asdi^te 
huiguage in which it is written^ by teffin^tiii 
that there is something in ^ the origintl"' ^?faicfa 
^0 translation can reacb^^-aomethiag m^kt^mw^ 
Aisibles not expressible. No doubt this is < true 
as it regards every kmg^age; and every! )l^k, 
in every language^ unless it is confined toikhe 
jnost common subjects, and writt^ : iDiii^ 
knvrest style. In most cases the curkMU £riioUy 
tjSi {met language cannot be transferced tenan^- 
'tioldr^ without using such periphrasis/ or vobking 
such nonsense, • as is pecuUarly inlelicitoals ; 
imtso far as regards meanings wheroiiiifeiKniog 
tSiof importance, and the mode of • <eKpre»skm 
:of secondary consideration, ornone a(t allpfUfy 
thing Written in one language may be i!ba^;in- 
telligible in another, provided the thing8«pQlNb 
of are known to the translator, and-th^ persobs 
for whom he translates. It would pnsodeKia 
native of New Zealand to translate an EdgliUi 
book on steam-engines, even if he weife even^so 
^weU acquainted with our language and: /Ma 
own, just because he and his countrymen-knoiw 
nothing of the things which are the subject 6f 
^hat book. A Frenchman or a German would 
not find this difficulty; and the book, which 
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Iras untranslateable in respect of the NewZea- 
laoderg, might be perfectly translated into 
-French or German : but neither the French- 
>tQan, nor the German, could thus translate all 
Shakeepeare, or Milton ; and the very attempt 
would be abBurd. Translations, as they are 
called, maybe made, and have been made, of 
these writers — a book may be written of the 
'«&me argument — containing any or all their 
vs, and a translation of much of their laa- 
guage, and this book may be equal, or Euperior, 
^ the original; but who does not see t^t 
;tiiere is much in both those writers, which itis 
^«H impossible to put into any other language, 
i»8 it would be to change a rose into a lily. 
/There are dilliculties in the translation of 
-every book; but I could wish that less had 
iJoeen said about " the original," because I be- 
•Heve it has led many persons to imagine that it 
£19 something so peculiar that they may be m 
ildoabt whether they get the meaning, or, to Bay 
othe least, a sufHciently full meaning in a trans- 
olation. I believe that the Hebrew Bible is irs 
vtranslateable as any other book, provided we 
tdtnow the meaning of the words j and that, when 
bihis is the case, wc are as well able to give in 
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English the force and meaning of the Hehri^iff 
original of any given chapter, as we should .be 
if that chapter had originally existed ,oulf 
in that which is now the French or Gerjni^ 
translation of it; and that, in either case, ,aj^ 
that is important (that is, the real meaping,) 
may be nuide quite intelligible. 

Here, too, I would take the opportunity of 
saying something of the points; which, wheth^q 
they are, or are not, to be considered a pstrtiojE 
the Hebrew language, have certainly tended. tq 
increase its difficulty, and to diminish the 
number of those who understand it — if, indeed, 
they have not led to actual misunderstanding,. 
or direct perversion, of the sacred text« 

The chief argument in favour of the poinrlir 
is, that without them the language is vagiie 
and uncertain. Well, suppose we grant this— 
is not every language vague and uncertain? It 
is undeniably true that, when written without 
the points, I cannot tell whether T^btt is a nontif' 
or a verb ; and, it may be asked, *^ How am t 
to find out how to translate it?" By way«ii 
reply, I must inquire how the reader manages 
when similar cases occur in English, where, 
I apprehend, they are quite as frequent as in 
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H^bretr.* Will he, for instance, tell me 
iVhether the words *^ saw," " file," *' hammer," 
^re nouns or verbs ? He may puzzle as long 
as he will, and never be able to answer the 
question if they stand alone. Let us, how- 
cv^, suppose some context, such as, ** I saw," 
or " we saw,"' and the matter will be decidcffl 
at once. " Saw" is a verb beyond a doubt ; 
h<i is as certain as if it were dotted abovtsj 
below, and around. But what is the use '6t 
his knowing that ? Owing to the sad vaguehewf 
of our language, 6e cannot even guess whiik 
' ■ - . . . . '■ ' ■ 

* Thinking, after I had written it^ that some readers who 
have not noticed the ambiguities of their own language, might 
consider the expression too strong, I jresolved to look through 
sopp one letter in Johnson's dictioDary, and note tbose 
wprds which are both verbs and nouns. I happened to takp 
the letter P, but I was tired before I got farther than " Pa ;" 
and having already found forty-three instances, I thought the 
pfc^nt would hardly be disputed by any reasonable reader. If 
tlwrfe ave forty-three English words beginning with ** Pa," ef 
wh^b . no critic can tell, except by the context, whether 
they are nouns or verbs, how many are there in the whole 
language ? If we may take the forty-three which I found as 
idSbrding a fair average, then, as the words beginning with 
''-Pa" occupy nineteen pages out of 1368, we may suppose 
the wholfi number of English words to which this uncertainty 
attaches, to be 3096. How can one pretend to understand 
such a language as English, without points, or some equivalent, 
to distinguish a noun from a verb ? 
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part of the verb it may be. Alas ! we have 
no poiDte to determine the question. " I saw," 
is absolutely without meaning; for no man 
living can tell whether it is the past, Or present 
tense; and that is just the point on which Its 
meaning depends. Does it belong to the Verb 
see, or the verb saw f For want of points, or 
soilie equivalent, the critic may see-saw be- 
tween the two meanings for ever. This is 
only one instance out of an overwhelming' 
abundance ; and how is one to interpret, with 
any certainty, a language so vague and uncer- 
tain as the English f Good reader, as far aa ' 
1 can learn, the fault is not pecidiar to thC' 
Hebrew or the English; which, for aught i 
know, are much on a par with each other, and 
with all other languages on this point; but is 
a radical fault pervading all languages. All 
at least, of which I have heard, contain 
many words, the meaning of which can only 
be determined by the context; and, for the' 
most part, if they have no context, it matters 
but little what they mean, or whether the/' 
mean any thing. '' ' 

But how can a language be written without') 
vowels ? Waiving the reply, that without'! 
points, the Hebrew is not without vowels, let"' 
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ue meet the question fully. What if we were 
to write English without vowele i 1 graut that 
it would look rather strange, ae it does when 
Gatuker is pleased to write " qi, qfe, qod;" 
<but we should soon get used to it, aiid^ I 
qucstiou whether the uncertainty of our written 
language would be much uicreased. It is true 
that if I meet with the word "bll" I cannot 
decide whether I ought to call it hall, hcll^ 
Mil, or bull ; and I must therefore (as in the 
lormer cose) look to the context ; and this is, 
in fact, what I must do if the word is written 
full, bill; for what is there hut the context to 
decide its meaning f How, except by the 
cftnLext, am 1 to know whether it is a tailor's 
l>iU, or a hedger'e bill, or a reform bill, or 
a woodcock's bill, or a bill of exchange — things 
considerably difiering among themselves, and 
whic^, when they are to be translated into 
«i|Other tongue, can only he properly rendered 
byiterms altogether distinct. 

In fact, however, this abbreviated mode of 
writing is sometimes used; and, I presume, 
Ihat it is not found to occasion any per- 
il^ity. There are, for instance, certain pap^s 
Plintcd in London every day, for the use of 
ch&Dt£, containing sn account j of :the ex- 
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ports and imports of the day ; in whicb^ to gain 
room^ the vowels are very commonly dispensed 
with^ and there is no point, stop, or other 
notice of abbreviation or omission. In some of 
these papers vi^hich have happened to fall into 
my handS; and are now before me, I read of 
'^ 500 yds cotn and wrsd mxd, 53S yds ornmtd 
'^ cotns, 24 ps inf wolns, 200 hmprs ptoe% 2 
'^ dz bvr hats, 16 fwlng pees, 3662 dz pi cotn 
^^ shawls and hkfs woln and wstd hosry, 1500 
^^ yds blnktng^ 150 lb swng cotn, 1 prcl draw- 
'^ Ings, 1 trnk retd goods, 919 plks cbnt wood, 
^^ 1 bx conts unkwn/' I find mention of 
" wrt copr, wrt sivr plate, btld beer, pntra 
'^ colors and matrls," and various entries of 
" statny, sadlry, jewlry, cutlry, habdy, perfry, 
** milnry, tumy, hware, eware, jpnware, 
'^ apothyware,'' &c. No doubt this mode of 
writing, in which both vowels and consonants 
are very freely dispensed with, is as obvloudy 
intelligible to those for whose use the papers 
are printed, as if the words were filled up with 
all their letters; and even the uninitiated 
reader, will find no great difficulty in supply- 
ing what is wanted, and discovering what is 
meant. 

Let us, however, suppose the omission of 
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vowels were found to l)e mo»t oppressively 
puzzMng ; and that it rendered every thing so 
vague, and uncertain, that nothing could be 
toBde'ot it. Suppose, good reader, that you 
irire painfully groaning over the* word A//, 
and altogether at a loss what vowel to supply; 
Md farther, suppose that in the midst of your 
distress I should step up, and say : *^ Aye, this 
* comes of your absurd way of reading without 
*• vowels ; how can you ever be certain about 
^ any thing ? But I will have compassion on 
♦^you; give me your book, and I will put 
•* a vowel wherever the word occurs, and then 
<• you will never be at a loss again, but may 
"^ read away with secure certainty," You 
#ifmld probably answer^ (for why should I sus- 
J>cct k want of courtesy?) ^^ Sir, I am obliged 
to you,*' or, **Sir, I am your humble servant," 
W, ••' Sir, I take it very kind of you,'* or the 
like: but, would not you be inclined to add, 
•* Under favour. Sir, who may you be ? and on 
^ what grounds do you decide in this doubtful 
^ matter ? excuse my asking this, because my 
^^ certainty is to rest on your authority," 
And then, of course, I should turn up my nose, 
and say, " Pooh !" 
- Now this if really very much the state of 

D 
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the case as it r^ards the points* Few, even of 
their warmest patrons, have ever preteaded 
that they were a part of the original language, 
or affected to know when, or by whom, they 
were added to the sacred text. They canaot, 
in fact, deny that the points were unknown to 
the seventy interpreters, to Origen, and to 
Jerome; and therefore must admit, that tliey 
were unheard of, until some centuries after the 
Hebrew had become a dead language, and the 
Jews had become inflamed enemies of Hioa 
who is the great subject of revelation. That 
a Jewish commentary, written at that time, 
and under those circumstances, has some value, 
I do not deny; let it take its place, {m»t^ 
perhaps, a very high one,) among the, glOflsei 
that have been written on the Scriptures >• and 
let it have the weight which it des^ves.i: >Na 
scholar of the present day, I believe, venturvd 
to maintain the decisive' authority of the po)nta» 
or to assert that, in any case of real difficult]^ 
they are to be considered as mote iba» Ibe 
opinion of some person, or persons, unkmiwtt> 
derived (if soundly derived) from the conteoU 
which lies before us, as it did before theiii> and 
with little or no help from tradition beyottd 
what we possess. 
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Let this Jewish gloss have its proper weight; 
bet ought it to be allowed to stand mixed up 
untfa the sacred text ? and^ what is worse^ (for 
notwithstanding all the bitter controversy 
wbkh there has been about them^ I do not 
tkiflk Any Christian capable of fully under- 
standing them, does really much rely upon the 
points) ought this system to be allowed to 
introduce, an almost infinite number of childish 
Qubdeties, into the simple grammar of the sacred 
toiJgue ? Every man knows, that all that can 
be learned without the points, may be learned 
itt 'half the time, which it requires fully to 
understand the points alone; and this is my 
0Uitf reason for mentioning them in this place, 
ii'filace them among the difficulties, or ob- 
fllacles^ which lie in the way of the Scriptures 
being understood, not so much because I 
btiiere them to have put an erroneous gloss 
on particular passages, as because I feel con- 
fidMt that they constitute one great cause why 
tiote original language of the Old Testament is 
9» 'Uttle understood by christians in general, 
and by the clergy in particular. Many a 
young clergyman has felt shame, and regret, 
tisat he was ignof ant of the language of a book 
which it was his business to explain; has 
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sometimes found that, where a revf tittle 
knowledge would ha^e saved him, he has b^ett 
duped, or bullied, by critics, who, a»'fi]ligh 
Broughton says of Master Lively, wer^ ^teiv 
^' rible to the unebrewed, and gat their ^otn^ 
^' mendation to befool themselves." Maay 
a grammar has been bought, and puzzled Mar, 
and laid by, because the man had not tiaie,'or 
patience, to follow out the subtle intricacfie^f of 
this system of Jewish pedantry ; yet, peiiHl^ 
he had not come to that period of education al 
which men discover the distinction beti*<efeh 
learning and knowledge; and was ashkmed^ lit^ 
deemed it unscholarlike, to learn the BiMpfe 
grammar of the unpointed text. He had^ iiot 
the courage to meet the sneer of the miKf6- 
retic pedant, and to ask him what he re£^ 
gained by his gimcracks ; and so he remah^ 
ignorant of the language of that book, whJdIi;, 
above all others, he was bound to study., -^"j^ 
"Well! but how can any mart bcf' t^aR^d 
a really good Hebrew scholar, if he has liot'iln 
accurate knowledge of the points?" '6bod 
reader ! what could make you think of askirig 
such a question ? What in the world has it* to 
do with our present subject ? I am not talking 
of Hebrew scholarship, or scholarship of any 
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kind, but of making out the sense of the 
Bible. To be sure if a man is to be a Hebrew 
professor, or to sit for a Hebrew scholarship, 
CHT.Co diflpute- with the Jews, or to embellish 
Us public or private discourses with Hebrew 
quotations, or to crack of his erudition, he 
must study the masoretic system. But what 
has that to do with the matter? As I said 
before, I am talking about the reasons why the 
Bible is less understood than it might be ; and 
I feel convinced that the various liberties 
ipbich have been taken with the original lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, ought to be placed 
9fm>ng them. 

f,.,IV. A fourth difficulty arises from the fact, 
iJjiiat the Bible has long been the subject of 
^j^cussion.by the learned and the unlearned; 
and that some, of each cla^s, have left no stone 
V&turned to inake it appear that certain parts 
mean wb^t they certainly do not mean. If in 
tbe.Old Testament they have been helped by 
the facts already noticed, namely, the small 
remains of the language, and the attempts 
which have been too successfully made to raise 
an opinion, that those remains are not to be 
judged of by the rules of common sense — they 
are no less assisted in the New Testament by 
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having a vast number of Greek writers^ of va^- 
rious countries and ages, by whose help to find, 
or to make, a required meaning. The ccitie 
shews that the word in question is used ki'ia 
variety of senses, by different writers; and it 
is hard if he cannot twist some one of them 
into a resemblance of what he wishes. Thufir efn 
overwhelming mass of what is called biblical 
CRITICISM, is heaped upon the Word of Gody liild 
explanation after explanation, too often only 
makes the matter darker than it was befdi»^ 
Truth is single 3 and therefore one is right, 
and the rest, how many soever there uia^ 
be, are wrong. A good deal of the fcv51 '^rf 
this arises, I imagine, from vanity, coopted 
with the affectation of modesty. The coib* 
mentator frequently knows not what to l^y; 
but is unwilling to confess this, without 
' shewing that he knows what others * hal^ 
said. His own mind is altogether dissatisfied 
with their explanations, yet he recounts 'them; 
and without saying of some (as he really ought*, 
if he mentions them b^ all,) that they are m^ 
nonsense, not worth a moment's notice, he 
affects to leave it to the reader to choose what 
explanation he pleases. Surely every commen*- 
tary, and every collection of criticisms,' contains 
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an immense number of glosses, which neither 
Ibecommeniator, nor compiler, nor any re- 
fleciiing reader of their ^orks, could for a mo- 
meat, suppose to be the real meaning of the 
teKt. " If so," it may be said, " what barm 
^ do they do?" I answer, much, in various 
ways* Many readers are not reflecting readers, 
and having a variety of truth and error pre- 
sented to them, are very likely to make a wrong 
c^ice; these errors are, some more, some less, 
plausible ; and form a grand magazine of error, 
frpm which false systems and opinions may be 
defended — a simple reader is bewildered, and 
perhaps almost led to a vague idea, that what 
l^s so many interpretations, all thought worthy 
of record, has not, in fact, any very certain or 
d^&nitt meaning at all— -moreover, all error is 
bad, and he who touches pitch will be defiled; 
apd I cannot help thinking that if we had a due 
9^nse of the importance of really understanding 
the Word of God, we should do our utmost 
^Tideavour to exterminate, and obliterate, every 
Mae interpretation that has ever been pro- 
posed. 

I know it would shear commentators of the 
honours of learning — ^that they would not get 
credit (the only reward) for much that they 
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have read ; but still I cannot help mrishing that 
they were in general satisfied with giving what 
they believe to be the real^ or probable, weaa- 
ing, without noticing any other interpretation, 
unless it has acquired such notoriety, : as .ttiat 
they think it really likely that their readers 
have been misled by it. 

V, The next point I approach with rel^q-* 
tance, for no man is so tasteless as .to wish to. 
be thought so, I am afraid that but £^w 
readers will agree with me, yet I must pp^ak 
the deliberate conviction of my mind, Ih^t 
poetrj/ and painting have greatly contribute4tQ 
render the revelation of God obscure; at^loast 
to prevent our receiving clear ideas of it»- ;,,;, 

** Oh, but poetry ! where is there such poeirj^ 
as in the Bible ?" To say the truth, I am n^ucjtl 
inclined to believe that the Bible will be fow4» 
one of these days, to contain much less po^tfji^ 
than is supposed, even by those who.^^poiq^ 
neologists, which it perhaps more than^sa^JiQ 
said of most who have written on the Au1u<(ctMr 
I should like to say mpre of them in this pU^;fgi 
(for I believe that they have done very niju^ 
to prevent the Scriptures from being under- 
stood,) but that it would lead to a long, and, I 
fear, dry dissertation. I grant, however, that 
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the Bible containfi some poetry, and there is 
none like it — it is God's fire on his altar, there 
is none like it ; but I refer at present to that 
mixture of truth and fiction, which takes place 
when the subjects of revelation ate treated of 
by poets. 

It seems to me that the subjects of reve- 
lation demand from us sober and reverend 
investtigation. That whenever we meddle with 
them^ we should eagerly and singly desire anfd 
sieek for all truth ; and scrupulously rqect, and 
^st to the greatest possible distance, all ern^. 
I cannot help thinking, that to make the truth 
ef^God the subject of fanciful embellishmetit, 
and to give a poetical colouring to revieaied 
fficts, is not only to desecrate the revelation of 
Odd, and to insult its Author, but is a course 
which inevitably leads to the formation of 
wrong Ideas, impressions, and feelings. In 
other matt&rs this may be of less' consequence. 
If the reader of Shakespeare's historical plays 
is led into misconceptions respecting facts or 
characters, it is of comparatively little conse- 
quence; because little or nothing, perhaps, 
depends on his having a correct view of En- 
glish history. But when the Revelation of 
Ood, imperfectly intelligible even to serious 

d2 
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labour^ is made the basia of poetical fiction^ 
the chances are^ that truth and falsehood will 
be so muddled together in the reader's mind, 
as seriously to affect his view of those things 
of which he is required to have a correct 
knowledge. 

'rhe truth is— one is sorry to acknowledge 
it, but the truth is, that poetry is not the lan- 
guage of reality. It is not the language of the 
world, as it now is, and of man, as he has now 
become ; yet there is something within him of 
recollection and anticipation, which listens to 
thi& dead language with instinctive interest, 
and recognizes it as his mother tongue, long 
lost in the land of his captivity, but still «uffi* 
ciently intelligible to rouse his spirit with the 
imagery of better times, and better things. 
The danger lies in this ; that poetry is not the 
language of truth ; and that man loves to 
escape from truth. He loves to frame and 
fancy things that are not, because he seeks in 
vain for satisfaction in things that are; and he 
tricks himself into a forgetfulness of hard 
truths, that he may revel in his ideal creation. 
What can be more beautiful than Milton's 
description of Adam's bower ? 
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"It was a place, 

** Chos'n by the Sovran Planter, when he framed 
" All things to man's delightful use ; the roof 
■ ** Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, , 

** Laurel, and myrtle, and what higher grew 

"Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either side 
- " Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub 

^ Fenc'd up the verdant wall ; each beauteous flower, 

" Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

* Reared high their flourished heads between, and wrought 

** Mosaic ; underfoot the violet, 
.** Crocus and hyacinth with rich inlay 

** Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 

•* Of costliest emblem." 

Who does not see the beauty of this ? and 
who is not grieved to think that, even while 
he wrote it, Milton could not escape from the 
recollection that all this beauty was incon- 
sistent with present realities, and felt con- 
strained to anticipate the suggestion of painful 
truth, by adding, 

" Other creature here, 
" Beast, bird, insect, or unrmf durst enter none ; 
'* Such was their awe of man." 

, A happy circumstance for him who was to 
t^eep there without bolt or bar, bed or blanket. 
He who should make the experiment in our 
days, even where his nakedness might seem 
some security against murder or robbery, and 
where there were neither lions nor tigers to 
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eat him^ must needs expect to have the foul 
reptiles of earth crawling oyer bb bodjTf 
and tracing their manifold paths in their jown 
filthy slime, and in the dews of >«(.blighli9!d 
atmosphere. I have slept soundly, and sweetly, 
in loose straw, on the floor of a dirty apart*^ 
ment ; and such I take to be fitter cii^oum- 
stances of repose for fallen humanity. JN[ot 
that I have any objection, to the sober realities 
of feather beds : but if I had slept in Adam's 
bower, instead of rising invigorated and rer 
freshed, I should probably have risen (if able 
to rise at all) with rheumatism, or ague. 

I trust the reader will not think that^I mean 
to disparage Milton, or those who have-fdr 
lowed his course as poets. I am not insan* 
sible to the beauties of Paradise Last, or 73fae 
World before the Flood; and though no poet, 
or pretender to poetry myself, I have dreamed 
as deeply as most persons ; but since I awoke 
to the realities of life, I have felt convinced 
that the tendency of conversing with fiction 13 
to unfit the mind for the reception of truths and 
to give false views of realities; and that, in 
particular, the mixture of fiction with rer^e* 
li^n has been, productive of most pernicious 
effects. I mention poetry, therefore^ as having 
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ecmtribttted its share towards obscuiing the 
truths of reTelation^ and rendering the Scrip- 
iarte less understood than they might be: 
and I cannot help expressing a wish, that 
those who have manifested the greatest talent 
for rendering fiction acceptable, had let alone 
the Word of Truth. 

Most of what I have here said of poetry, is 
equally true of painting ; for poetry is the soul of 
painting, and without it, painting is fit only to 
be bound apprentice to a surveyor. In speak- 
ing of painting, therefore, I do not principally 
allude to the gross blunders, which artists have 
made in attempting to represent sacred sub- 
jects. To be sure they are absurd enough, 
and have undoubtedly been sources of error to 
the ignorant. I have seen many portraits of 
the* Virgin (said to be copies of an original 
by 1 St. Luke) which represented her as a 
blackamoor, with a black infant in her arms. 
I have seen David playing the harp, accom- 
panied by two left-handed angels on the flute 
and violoncello ; and the wise nen, consulted 
by Herod, peering over their books in huge 
spectacles. Every one sees that, if pictures 
avethe^books of the unlearned^ such pictures 
hB thtso, and a thousand others, must be 
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sources of error : but there is do need to dwell 
upon them, for they are a sort of offiil that everj 
decent man would sweep away at once ; aod^ in 
fact^ the errors which they arelikely to generate 
are not the most pernicious, however absardtbey 
may be. I speak of the higher class of paint- 
ings — of what has been called the ^' great 
style" of painting. Of this, an eminent master 
in the art has said, ^' It is not enough in inven- 
^' tion that the artist should restrain and keep 
^^ under all the inferior parts of his subject, he 
^^ must sometimes deviate from vulgur and 
^^ strict historical truth in pursuing the grao- 
^^ deur of his design. How much the great 
^^ style exacts from its professors to con- 
^^ ceive and represent their subjects in a 
^^ poetical manner j not confined to mere 
" matter of factj may be seeti in the cartoGjpj? 
^^ of Raffaelle. In all the pictures in whiph 
'^ the painter has represented the Apostles, ^e 
^^ has drawn them with great nobleness ;i.bA 
" has given them as much dignity as the hum^fi 
*^ figure is capable of receiving ; yet we are fpip^ 
^^ pressly told in Scripture that they had no s^eti 
^^ respectable appearance : and of St. Paul in 
^^ particular, we are told by himself that t^S 
*^ bodily presence was mean. Alexander it 
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'^ said to have been of a low stature ; a 
^♦psdnter ought not so to represent him, 
" Ag^silans was low, lame, and of a mean 
•^appearance : none of these defects ought to 
•* appear in a piece of which he is the hero* 
^ In conformity to custom, I call this p^rt of 
^^thc art history painting; it ought to be 
** called poetical, as in reality it is. All this 
" is not falsifyifig any fact ; it is taking an 
** allowed poetical license.^** 

No doubt it is only what is " allowed** in 
jioetry; but ought it either in poetry or paiiit*- 
ihg, to be allowed when the subject is the Re- 
velation of God ? Can there be a deviation from 
truth without the injurious effects of falsehood ? 

Whether I ought, under the head of poetry, 
to speak of the versification of the various 
parts of the Bible, I hardly know; but un- 
doubtedly it should be reckoned among the 
causes of obscurity and misconception. No 
part of Holy Scripture has suffered so much in 
tills way as the Book of Psalms. Poets and 
others have seemed to think it fair game, and 
tStat they had a right to turn, and twist, and 
pervert, the sacred songs of the Sweet Singer of 
Israel at their pleasure. Others may have done 

• Sir J. Reynolds' Disc. IV. p. 109. 
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this as boldly, but none that I know of hati de- 
fended it 80 frankly, as Dr. Watts. He^ indeed, 
gives us to understand, that in his version of 
the Psalms he has furnished something not 
only avowedly different from, but very mate* 
rially better than, the original. ^^ I have not,*' 
he says, ^^ been so curious and exact in striving 
** every where to express the antient sense 
^^ and meaning of David, but have rather 
'^expressed myself as I may suppose David 
^' would have done had he lived in the days of 
^^ Christianity ; and by this means, perhaps, \ 
^^ have sometimes hit upon the true intent, of 
^' the Spirit of God in those verses, farther and 
<^ clearer than David himself could ever die- 
'^ cover ; as St. Peter encourages me to hope 
** (1 Pet. i. 11, 12), where he acknowledges 
^^ that the antient prophets, 'who foretold o| 
^^ the grace that should come to us, were in 
^^ some measure ignorant of this great salva^ 
^^ tion ; for though they testified of the suffer •; 
^^ ings of Christ and his glory, yet they wer^ 
^^ forced to search and inquire after the me^nr 
*^ ing of what they spake or wrote.* In 

* Is it so certain, as the Doctor seems to think, that the 
inspired writers did not attain to what they searched and 
inquired after ? 
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^^ several other places I hope my reader will 
'^ find a natural exposition of many a dark and 
^^ doubtful text^ and some new beauties and 
**■ connexions of thought discovered in the 
^^ Jewish poet, though not in the language of 
** a Jew, In all places I have kept my grand 
*^ design in view, and that is, to teach my 
^*^^ author to speak like a Christian/* 

In fact. Dr. Watts's argument, which runs 
through not only his preface to his version of 
the Psalms, (from which the above passage is 
(juoted) but also his Essay on Psalmody, 
seems to be very nearly this 5 whatever Chris- 
tians sing in their religious assemblies, or their 
private devotions, ought to be an accurate ex- 
pression of their own feelings, and to contain 
nothing which they cannot utter in their own 
persions. But the Psalms contain many things 
which individual Christians cannot utter in 
their own persons, and as the expression of 
their own feelings. One would expect the 
conclusion to be, therefore Christians had 
better let the Psalms alone, and find, or make, 
something that does express their feelings; 
but, instead of this, Dr. Watts appears to have 
taken it for granted that Christians ought to 
sing the Psalms at any rate; and, therefore. 
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concludes that the Psalms must be altered ia 
such a way as to make them suitable. 

How far Dr. Watts's version, or any other 
version of the Psalms, is really suited to the cij:- 
cumstances of Christians, or adapted to eongre^ 
gational singing, it is not to my present purpose 
to inquire; but it is evident, that works purport- 
ing to be versions of the Psalms, and popularly 
known, (by many much better than the lan- 
guage of the Psalms, themselves,) must tend to 
render the Psalms misunderstood, if, as is not 
denied, they are made by adding, omitting, or 
altering the meaning of the original at ihk 
pleasure of the versifier. Such we must eH^ 
pect to be the case, and such I think it has 
been: for I believe of almost all the books of 
Scripture, the Book of Psalms is the leasl 
understood, and the most misunderstood, byf( 
great part of the Christian Church. Thifer, 
however, I do not wish to attribute entirely lio 
versions ; for, I apprehend it may be in a con*i 
siderable degree attributed to a cause which 
will next come to be mentioned. ' * ) 

VI. Among the reasons why the Scriptures 
are not so well understood as they might be, 
I feel bound to mention one, respecting which 
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I scarcely l^now how to express myself, and 
should be soriy to be misunderstood. 

^« Why should a Christian read the Scrip- 
tures at all?'' '^Because God has seen fit 
to give them to him ; because, He has di- 
rected him to read them; because they are 
able to make him wise unto salvation." And, 
** How should he read them ?" *^ Humbly, 
diligently, perseveringly, prayerfully, and 
with a view to learn all God offers by their 
means to teach." These are plain questions 
and answers with which perhaps nobody will 
find fault ; but I apprehend that many sincere 
Christians, if they were to express the ideas 
which, though not perhaps very clearly de- 
fined, do in fact regulate their feeling and con- 
duct, would say, ^^ Yes, this is true ; and ap- 
plies, in its fullest extent, to persons whose 
office it is to explain the Word of God to 
others, and to those to whom God has given 
leisure and ability to devote themselves to the 
study of the Word of God ; but I am a plain 
Christian, worried with the cares of my busi- 
QCffS and family, and glad to catch half an hour 
to read my* Bible. I must make the most of it. 
I must employ the little leisure I can snatch at 
intervals in devotional reading, and my object 
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must be my own edification." ^^ To* be aure^ 
you must read for your edification ; but whali 
is the distinction which you seem to draw 
between reading for your edification^ and read- 
ing in the way before described?" 

'^ Why, I mean that I must read the Scrip*- 
tures with applicatiott to myself, to my own 
circumstances f to my own soul* If I come to 
a part which I do not understand, I have not 
time, and learning, to investigate its meaning ; 
and when I attempt it, I often find that the 
time which should have been employed in 
devotion, has been wasted in turning over 
commentators, from whom, after all, I get per- 
haps no satisfaction as to the real meaning of 
the passage, though some of the more pious. 
and practical among them, may assist me in 
applying it to myself. Now, if I do not thtts 
derive a personal application to myself, what 
use is there in my reading such a part of 
Scripture at all ? 

'^ To speak plainly, I do not know that, with 
your views and ideas, there is much use in 
your reading such a part of Scripture ; because 
as soon as you have found that you cannot un- 
derstand it, or make it apply to yourself, as it 
stands, you set to work to make some meaning 
which you do not yourself believe to be the 
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real meaning, and to fetch out some doctrine or 
precept which the text does not contain 5 and 
this habit is so prejudicial, that I believe it 
would be better for you only to read such 
parts as you plainly understand, to apply to 
your own circumstances. It is not likely that 
yoa will reap any benefit from reading the rest 
of the Scriptures, suflBcient to counterbalance 
the injury which must arise from the habit of 
setting aside all inquiry as to the real meaning 
of the Word of God, and fancying that any 
imaginations of your own are more profitable 
than the mind of the Spirit.*' 

**'But am I not in all that I read to seek 
instruction for myself y and to endeavour to 
obtain personal edification from it ? " 

** Certainly ; but I apprehend that the way 
to do this is, not to endeavour to force out of 
every passage something which you may think 
applicable to, yourself, and to twist and pervert 
it if it does not readily comply, until you have 
tefet sight of the real meaning; but, to read 
with -single simplicity, desiring to understand 
as much as you can, and to receive, and realize, 
and a(!t upon, what you do understand. By 
such a course, I conceive that you are most 
Mcely to increase your understanding of the 
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Scriptures, and, thereby, your knowledge of 
God and of yourself; and this I take ta be of 
aU things the most edifying. 

VII. I must add, that to understand . the 
Scriptures is a matter that requires (I will tiot 
say much learning ; for I do not believe that 
to be so necessary as it regards the Scriptures 
in general, or those matters which it is most 
essential to know, but) much time and re^- 
flection. This it is not in the pow^ of moet 
Christians, as the Church now exists, to give.. 
The bulk of them are occupied in secular ci^ 
ings ; and (whether right or wrong) ha^e m 
engaged their time to other pursuits, that they 
cannot attempt a serious course of studyv 
Nor do I say that it is required of them. The* 
reader will remember that I am speakii^ of 
understanding the Scriptures, and not of 'at-*-* 
taining a sufficient knowledge of the fiinda* 
mental truths of religion. This, many a man 
has had, who never saw the Bible, or knew 
what it was made of; and many a man wliO' 
has misunderstood, or not understood, a gieat 
part of it, has, I doubt not, been right whera 
it was most important that he should be so. 
Nor do I know that any great harm would 
arise from this ignorance, (which seems indeed 
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to be inevitable,) if men were but conscious of 
it, and did but fairly act upon those rules of 
humility, and charity, which they may under- 
stand without much study. But as it regards 
those who are expected to be teachers, a 
serious difficulty arises under the present con- 
stitution of the Church. ^^ The priest's lips 
should keep knowledge;'' and his education 
must be long and laborious. But, as matters 
now stand, a young man must be appointed to 
the cure of souls before he can be ordained ; 

• 

and I will suppose him to take chaise of a 
parish with a very moderate population. Let 
him devote himself entirely to it, and yet it is 
impossible that he can fulfil all the duties that 
tbrDng upon him, to his own satisfaction, or as 
in fact they ought to be done ; and it is highly 
probable that, in endeavouring to do all, he 
will be obliged to perform some of those duties 
ia a way, not only unsatisfactory to his own 
conscience, but so as to bring upon him the 
censure of others. If the gossip of his con- 
gregation (of course I suppose a religious con- 
gelation, or one containing enough professors 
of religion to form a jury on his conduct) were 
fiiithfuUy retailed to him, he would probably 
hear that 
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A. wondered that he had only twft d^rKdces 

on the Sunday and one in th^.)99eeHe~ 
that . .... 

B. had found his sermons very dull^tai^J^ill 

of repetition, since the first three juppths 
that he came, and wondered he. disrupt 
bestow more pains upon them :-Trtlj^t ... 

C. was surprised he did not do mor^ for the 
'. societies ; surely he might giyie up one 

or two of his leisure days in the fi^^e}^ 
to attending the committees, and mg^t- 
ing the collectors, and looking over tjfifi 
accounts, and writing the report%: md 
attending the public meetings within 
twenty miles : — that . ^ . 

D. was afraid the parish was sadly. negleQtei}, 

and that the people were not visited ^ 
their own houses as they ought tp. tej 
he did not know how the curatfi.. ^^i[Vr 
ployed his time, but was sure he covl]^^ 
not be better engaged than in p^tfu:^ 
visits to his flock : — that 

E. wondered he did not see him oi 

than twice a week at the schools;., {oxd, 
was astonished that he was not. io^re 
alive to the importance of educating 
the rising generation. 
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All this, and more than this, he might pro- 
bably hear ; and if in the midst of it an apostle 
should whisper, " Meditate on these things, 
•* give thyself wholly to them ; that thy pro- 
" filing may appear unto all;" he muat feel it 
to be little more than a mockery. I do not 
mean to describe the 

" Vir stmplex, fortasse boaiu, B«d pastor inrptui 
Vull, tea tat, peragil, plurima, pnuca, nihil," 

but 1 am conyinced that many a conscientious 
parish priest has been led to form something 
like such an estimate of himself, as he was 
scuffling through the multifarious duties which 
too often oppress the parochial clei^. But 
on this point I feel that it is a delicate matter 
to speak at all, and I will not here enlarge. I 
will just add, that when the distinct otiicea, 
which were appointed for the edification of the 
church, are to be united in one person, it is 
not reasonable to expect that all should be 
*ell and fully executed, and that there are few 
men who have the requisite qualifications, of 
mind and body, for fulfilling the offices of 
pastor, evangelist, and teacher. 

VIII. There is another point which I will 
mention, and on which I am inclined to lay 
more stress than, perhaps, the rea.d.^'c \ti»:?j 
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think it will bear; it is the division of the 
Bible into chapters aiid verses. I need not, 
perhaps, a ay, that this division is of very 
modern date, and was merely arbitrary ; being' 
intended only to assist the reader in finding 
the words referred to in a concordance. For 
that purpose, and for reference generally, it i& 
certainly very convenient; but, as it is obvious 
that the divisions were made without any 
regard to the sense, so 1 am persuaded that 
they have often obscured the meaning, and 
have had no inconsiderable influence in rea^' 
dering the Scriptures less understood thaa 
tJiey might be. These divisions have been so 
generally adopted, that the lessons of oui 
church, and the portion selected for family or 
private reading of the Scriptures, generally 
consists of one or more chapters, without any 
reference to the connexion. This is evidently 
as absurd as it would be to select exactly cue 
or more pages of auy other book, even though 
they should begin or leave off, {as some of the 
chapters in the Bible do) in the middle of 
a sentence. How far this would go tovrards 
hindering a reader from understanding, and 
entering into the meaning of a book^ is ob- 
vious ; and what work It makes with an argu- 
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aaenl may be aeen by referring to the Epistle 
to tbe Hebrews, Among many instances, this 
ia^ perhaps, one of the oioi^t glaring ; for most 
•C the chapters begin with " Wherefore," 
*fi Therefore," or " For;" so that the reader of 
one or more of these chapters begins with 
• conclusion from an argument, or an argu- 
ment for a proposition, which he has not read ; 
and reads a proposition, or an argument, stop- 
fiag short of the conclusion. It may be said 
fliat a Christian who sets himself seriously to 
■tudy the Word of God, will pay little or no 
Ittention to these divisions. This may be 
true, but a great part of those wlio read the 
Bible do not read studiously ; and even those 
vho do, may find that it is easier to break off 
■ bad habitj than to get rid of all the ill effects 
(rf it. The divisions are so familiar to us, that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to read the 
Bible as if we had never known them, even 
vriien we are aware of their mischievous effect ; 
iriiich, 1 believe, most Christians are not. 
How far they operated, on those who put the 
heads to the chapters in our English version, 
IBay be seen from one or two instances. 
f Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to 
" the robbers ? Did not the Lord, he against 
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" whom we have sinned ? For they would not 
" walk in his ways, neither were they obedient 
" to his law. Therefore he hath poured upon 
" him the fury of his anger, and the strength 
" of battle ; and it hath set him on fire round 
" about, yet he knew not ; and it burned him, 
" yet he laid it not to heart. But now, saith 
" the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he 
" that formed thee, O Israel, Fear not ; for 
" I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by 
"thy name; thou art mine. When thou 
" passest through the waters I will be with 
" thee," &c. Now would the reader, without 
looking to the heading of the xlii. and xliii. 
chapters of Isaiah — or could those who made 
the headings, if there had been no division of 
chapters intervening, — have imagined that the 
former, and the latter, part of this passage are 
addressed to two distinct sets of persons ? 
that in the former God " reproveth the people 
" of incredulity," and in the latter " com- 
" forteth the church with his promises ?" — 
Again, at the end of the very chapter of which 
I have here quoted the beginning, the division 
IB equally absurd, and has produced the same 
effect. " I have profaned the princes of the 
" B&nctuary, and have giVen^/acofi to the curse 
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^.ond Itrael to reproaches; yet now hear, 
^O Jacob, my servaDt^ and Israel, whom 
'^i: have chosen/' &c. The headings tell us 
diat^ in the first clause of this sentence, God 
'^reproveth the people as inexcusable/' and 
in- the second, ^^ comforteth the church with 
his: promises/' Accordingly the promises 
bave been appropriated by '^ the church,*' even 
to- the exclusion of ''the people" to whom 
they were made 5 a thing which could scarcely 
have happened but for this cruel chopping, 
which is cert^dnly anything, but '' rightly di- 
iddixj^.the word of truth." 

Under this head I may just mention another 
fKiint, which it is not wcwth while to place by 
Uselff hni which certainly does sometimes 
Of^vate as an impediment to our receiving the 
full sense of Scripture. I mean familiarity 
with' its language. We are familiarly accus- 
tomed to much of its peculiar phraseology, and 
n^any of its expressions have in fact become 
common, on account of their peculiarity. Thus 
they lose much of their force ; and we are apt 
to pass them over without being so struck 
with them^ as we should be if we saw them for 
the first time. This I believe to be a reason, 
why persons who have not received a religious 
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education^ if they come seriously to study the 
Scriptures at mature age, not unfrequently 
hit upon things which have been passed over 
by those who had been much longer con- 
versant with the Bible. With a view to re- 
medy, or diminish, this evil, I would strongly 
recommend the reader, sometimes to read the 
Bible in any language beside his own. I think 
a few trials will shew him that I have not been 
wrong in suggesting this impediment; that 
many things, which he had not before par- 
ticularly noticed, will arrest his attention, and 
many others, will be placed in a fresh or a 
clearer light. 
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Xlortl state of man — image of God— relation to inferior animals— state 
of proliatieik— if he had not sinned, woold he have been traiisbted f 



MY reader will recollect that I have, in the 
first Essay, suggested that the great subject of 
the revelation which God has given us, is the 
fall and recovery of man, while that revelation 
does not profess, and was not intended, to give 
a full account of his history and destiny. If 
this idea is correct, we shall not be surprised 
to find a very short and imperfect account of 
the condition of man before the fall. 

What was the state of man in Eden ? He 
who takes his own imagination, or Milton's, 
for his guide, may say much on this subject ; 
but he who confines himself to the Word of 
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God, will be obliged to confess that he can 
learn but little. Up to the fall (and I do not 
know that we have sufficient data to form any 
opinion as to the length of that period) history 
runs with astonishing rapidity ; and it is not 
until after that event that any uinute details 
are to be found. On some points, however, I 
think there can be no doubt. It was a stRteof 
happiness and enjoyment, a state in whicb a 
world of beauty and goodness, was govemei^ 
by a being holding free intercourse with the 
God of Love, enjoying his favour, and platfed 
in his stead with regard to the inferior orders 
of creation. All this seeuia to be beyond 
question ; and it would be easy, were it to the 
purpose, to dilate so far as to sliew, that it 
must^ have been such a state of happiness as 
in our circumstances we cannot fully under^ 
stand. I apprehend, however, that those who 
represent Adam before the fall as in a state at 
perfection, go beyond what they can prove, or 
have any right to assume. In one sense it 
may be said that man was created without sin, 
because some time must have elapsed after his 
creation before he could commit sin ; but I 
know not how we can prove that his eating 
the forbidden fruit was " man's ^rst dia- 
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/t^edieoce/' I know not why we must suppoae 
jthat the lav relatiDg to the Tree of Knowledgt 
yroB the onlp law given ; and, if man received 
^ther laws, it is equally gratuitous to assume 
that he was able to keep, and actually did 
^eep, them all. 

I What, then, was the state of man ? " God 
TWade man upright." True ; but the very 
igueBtioa is. What was that original righteous- 
ness from which he is now confessedly very 
fu- gone i 

ft. One great source of those ideas which pre- 
,Tul respecting the original moral perfection of 
^an, 1 believe to have been a misinterpretation 
of the statement, that God created man " in 
^s own image," I have never seen that 
phrase satisfactorily explained, and I doubt 
whether it has ever been fully understood. It 
IB clear that, so far as man was liable to sin, 
lie was not in the image of God; and this 
eonsideration may lead us to doubt, how far we 
are warranted in uuderstaniling the expression 
limited to a resemblance in holiness. Mr. 
Scott (whom I quote as a writer who generally 
expresses, and has considerably assisted in 
forming, the belief of Christians in the present 
day on auch subjects) says, in his commentary 
a 2 
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on Gen. i, 27, " In an understanding prepared 
"to imbibe true knowledge, a judgment free 
" from corrupt bias, a will disposed to obe- 
" dience, and affections regulated according to 
" reason and truth, we determine the image 
" of God, in which Adam was created, to have 
'* consisted j nor can we conceive that it could 
" consist in any thing else. From such a 
" state of mind, godliness, in all ite internal 
** exercisee and external expressions, rig^te- 
" ousnesa, truth, benevolence, purity, and an 
" Bxact regulation and government of every 
" appetite and passion, must necessarily result, 
" and erery duty to God and man be constantly 
" and delightfully performed. The same dis- 
" position would ensure belief of every truth 
" which God should afterwards reveal, obe- 
" dience to every precept which he should 
" en/oin, a cordial acceptance of every pro- 
" posal which he should make, and admiration 
« of every discovery of the Divine glory at 
" any time vouchsafed : and could it have 
" been possible for man to have sinned, without 
" losing the Divine image, it would have dis- 
" poaed him to repent ; and with faith, love, 
" and joy, to receive the Mediator in whom 
" believers trust ; and to exercise all those 
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" graces, and practise all those duties, which 
'* spring from the character of a redeemed 
" sinner." 

Now if this be true — if Adam was really 
Bucli as is here described — 1 cannot conceive 
how it was that he fell. It seems to me alto- 
gether absurd to say thai any being was thus 
'Constituted and qualified, and yet liable (not 
to say prone) to ain; and, moreov-er, to say 
that he remained in this state up to the time 
when he committed an act of open rebellion 
against God. Surely if the Divine image con- 
sisted in the possession of such attributes as 
are here given to Adam, he must have lost that 
image before he ate of the forbidden fruit, and 
must have been very far gone from his original 
righteousness, before he thought of com- 
mitting such a sin, or could listen to any temp- 
tation which might seduce him into it. 

Another very strong objection to this view 
■of the image of God is, that whatever it may 
have been, it seems to be something which 
man preserved after the fall, and still retains. 
1 do not pretend to say that he is to the same 
extent in the image of God, as he was before 
the fall; and I admit, that the work of the 
Holy Spirit (whereby, so far as regards the 
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spirit of his mind, lie is renewed in righteoiis- 
B and true holiuess), is, as far as it goes, a 
restoration of the Divine image. Thus S^^ 
Paul speaks of " the new man which ib re- 
' newed in knowledge, after the image of him 
' that created him," (Col. iii. 10), and of "the 
' new man, which after God is created in know^ 
" ledge and true holiness," {Eph. iv. 24). It is 
indeed obvious, that so far as man had know-' 

I ledge, righteousness, holiness, and whatever 
else may he considered as forming a. part of 
the Dirine character, so far he was in the 
image of God ; and we know, that whatever 
man possessed of any of these attributes, was 
eitherlost or impaired hy the fall. If then any of 
them are renewed in himj that renewal does, as 
to those particulars, work a renewal of the 
Divine image; but it does not fallow that those 

(particulars include all that was originally in-' 
eluded in the declaration, that man was created 
in the image of God ; or, that because he lost 
that' image in those particulars, he lost it alto- 
gether. 

In fact, there are passages in the Scripture 

which appear clearly to imply, that by the 

image of God we are to understand something 

L which man did not lose by the fall ; and it 

m 
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seems sufficient to prove this, that they speak 
oi fiJlen man, without reference to any re- 
neural^ as being in this image. St. Paul says, 
^^ A man iQdeed ought not to cover his head, 
^^ foarasmuqh as he is the image and glory of 
"■ God*u (I Cor, xi. 7) ; and St. James speaks 
of ^^ men which are made in the similitude of 
God,^^ (iii. 9,) evidently meaning the race of 
mankind in general, as then existing. 

On these passages I find nothing very satis- 
fiELctory in conunentators. Mr. Scott on the 
latter (for he scarcely notices the former) sayi^ 
^^ M ea 'were first created after the image of 
^^Grod, still retain his natural image, and are 
^^ capable of being renewed to a conformity te 
'* his holiness/' and refers to his notes on Gen. 
i. 26, 27^ ix. 5, 6. From the former of these 
I have already given a long extract; in the 
latter^he says, ^' Though the moral image of 
^ Gk>d, in which man was at first created, is 
'^ defaced, yet the natural image remains; and 
^' it is the most daring act of rebellion against 
<^ God to assault his visible image on earth, and 
^^ destroy the life which he communicated." 
He. does not however explain what he means 
by the natural image of God. 

Whether he had any idea of what I am 



about to suggest I do not know, and indeed 1 
have not met with it in any writer; but, if he 
had not, I do not understand what he meant by 
his distinction between the natural and moral 
images of God, one of which he supposes to 
be retained, after the other haa been defaced. 

As it regards the Ahuighty Father, we know 
that no man hath seen him, or any similitude 
of him at any time ; but we know that tlie 
second person of the blessed Trinity has existed, 
and has been seen in the form of a man. We 
know also that he existed in this form before 
what we generally teiai his firat advent. I 
venture to say we know this, because I believe 
it is generally supposed by expositors, and 
obvious to every reflecting reader of the Scrip- 
ture, that the angel who wrestled with Jacob, 
who stood before Joshua, who conversed with 
Manoah, Balaam, &c,, was in fact our Lord 
Jesus Christ. I do not say that the Word was 
then madejtesh ; and it is of no importance for 
our present purpose to enter into that question. 
It is enough to observe that the angel of the 
Lord is either described as a man, or else Is 
shewn by the narrative to have appeared in 
human form. On all these occasions he was 
" found in fashion as a man," and even in that 
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view of his glory which was vouchsafed to his 
disciples at his transfiguration, he does not 
appear to have lost the human form. I would 
aA theny ^* Is it certain that such a form was 
first assumed by the Son of God, after the 
creationr of man? may we suppose it possible 
that «aoh a form had been before assumed by 
him, and that man was created after that 
image ?^' 

'Diere is, however, another sense in which 
the phrase has been understood which I will 
notice, because, though I do not believe it to 
foe the realy or to say the least, the full mean- 
ing of it^ it has a direct reference to that which 
belongs to our present subject. Speaking of 
mankind, the author of the Book of Eccle* 
siasticus says, that God ^^ made them accord- 
'^ ing to his image, and put the fear of man upon 
^' all flesh, and gave him dominion over beasts 
^ and fowls,'' and this explanation is adopted 
by some of the fathers. 

Now, whether this power is, or is not, implied 
in the phrase which has been considered, the 
-fact itself is worthy of observation, because the 
existence and condition of the brute creation, 
forms a very striking feature in the state of the 
irorld before the fall of man. Of the original 



state of the inferior animals little is revealed ; 
and I doubt whetlier the phenomena of their 
present existence afford ground for forming 
any very certain opinion on the subject. But 
the fact that they existed as a part of the 
original creation deserves notice. Man was 
constituted their governor; and although I 
give our great poet credit for more invention, 
(that is to say, falsehood,) than truth, in many 
points relating to our first parents, yet I be- 
lieve him when he aays, 

" shout them pinyed 
" All beasts of the earth since wild,^iid of all cUaee. , ,^.,. 
" In wood or wIlderneM, forest or den."— Par. Lost, iv,'s«.' 



1 doubt not that there was a harmonious, f:oj^, 
nexiuu between all ranks of intelligeut beings i, 
and 1 think we may reasonably suppose, that 
imtil the fail, man retained his dominion over 
the inferior classes of animals. 

Some questions naturally arise as to the 
object of this dominion, and the way in which 
it was exercised; and perhaps the present 
phenomena of the brute creation do uot enable 
us to answer them, because the brutes are 
undoubtedly at this time in a very differ- 
ent state from that in which they were 
created. I think we may assume that in 
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Eden they were free from malignant passion, 
ftottk disease, and death; and it seems pro- 
Imble that man was enabled to hold more free 
int^coiirse with them than is now possible, 
and that tXk ranks of the intelligent creation 
were ctit>able of expressing their feelings to 
each ether. 

■The lower orders of animals are frequently 
spoken of as beings created for the service of 
man. How far man in his original state re- 
quired such service, and how far they were 
capable of rendering it I know not ; but it 
seems probable, that in his original state he 
did not so much require it, and it is certain 
that in his fallen state they are not so subser- 
vient to man^ as to lead to the inference that 
they were created for his service. One prin- 
cipal way by which they now serve man is the 
furnishing him with food; a mode of service 
unknown till long after the fall ; and the other 
mc^s are such as we can hardly suppose 
to have been required^ till man had been 
doomed to eat his bread in the sweat of his 
brow. Even now, when in his fallen state 
they are the useful (perhaps I might almost 
say indispensable) auxiliaries of his labour, 
does the service which they render to him 



warrant the idea that they were created ex- 
clusively for that purpose? I think not: for 
certainly of the inferior classes of auimals, not 
one in a million ever meets the eye of man ; 
and nine-tenths of those which are seen (to 
say nothing of such as are positively noxious) 
are not apparently of any use. 

It may be said, that even those animals who 
never come into the view of man, and those 
which appear useless or even noxious, may, in 
some way which we do not understand, con- 
duce to the benefit of man, and be even neces- 
sary to his welfare. But this is mere nonsense. 

The inferior animals were, as I have rit- 
marked, a part of the original creation ; and I 
shall venture to express my belief that they had, 
and perhaps still have, some knowledge of God, 
and some power to serve him. I am sure that 
" the ox knoweth his owner, and the asa his 
" master's crib." I am sure that my dog 
, and loves me ; and I cannot think 
it impossible that he may know something of 
the God who made him, and in whom he lives, 
and moves, and has his being. I want some- 
thing a little wiser than the common answw 
when such subjects are discussed, that " it is 
very fanciful." I know that He who made 
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them was pleased on one occasion to enter into 
li covenant with " the fowl, the cattle, and 
*vcry beast of the earth" (Gen. ix. 9, 10, &c.} ; 
and it seems to me ahsurd to deny that they 
«nay have some knowledge of Him, and 
those affections towards Him, which they 
manifest towards the human race. To return, 
towever, to the consideration of man. 
^ How long Adam enjoyed a stale of hap- 
piness in Eden — or, in other words, what 
space of time elapsed hefore the fall — we are 
BOt informed; and it is vain to conjecture. 
How long he would have remained in Paradise 
if he had not fallen, has been supposed by 
fcfitics to be equally uncertain. For my own 
j>art, I do not find it intimated in the Scripture 
fiiat if man had not fallen his condition would 
have been changed. It has been commonly 
(wd, that if man had stood the trial of his 
pbedience, lie would, after a certain period, 
iiave been translated to a state of more exalted 
happiness in heaven. Of this, however, 1 meet 
iWith no trace in the Scripture ; and therefore 
■l^auppoGe, that if man had not fallen, he would 
^ve remained where he was originally placed. 
(Some farther reasons for this opinion may 
S^pear as we proceed : in the mean time, I 
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pass by this opinion of man's translation, only 
observing, that it seems to have owed its 
origin to the doctrine, that he was placed in 
this world in a state of probation, which of 
coiirae made it necessary for those who held 
that doctrine to iQalntatn that if Adam had 
stood the trial he would have been rewarded. 
The next step wag to assume that as he was 
punished for disobedience by being reduced 
to a lower state, ao he would have been re- 
warded for obedience by being raised to a 
higher state, and to express this idea they 
knew not what to talk of but heaven. All that 
they say about the matter may be true; but, 
as I have already observed, I know not wliere 
they learned it, 

" Opinions generally received" (says Sir 
Joshua Reynolds) " and floating in the world, 
" whether true or false, we naturally adopt, 
" and make our own : they may be considered 
" as a kind of inheritance to which we succeed 
" and are tenants for life, and ivhich we leav^ 
" to our posterity very near in the condition in 
" which we received it, not much being iii any 
" one man's power either to impair or im- 
" prove it. 

" The greatest part of these opinions, like 



" current com in its circulation, we are obliged 
" to take without weighing or examining ( but 
f by this inevitable inattention many adul- 
f terated pieces are received, whichj when we 
f* Beriouely eatimate our wealth, we mqst 
•' throw away. So the collector of popular 
'f opinions, when he embodies liia knowledge 
f* and forms a system, must separate those 
P which are true from those which are only 
" plausible. But it becomes more peculiarly 
" a duty to the professors of art not to let any 
" opinions relating to that art pass unex- 
* amined." 

, < What this great artist has bo truly and 
elegantly said of painting, is equally true, xnd 
yet more important, as it regards theology; 
tfod I cannot feel it necessary to apologize for 
tfying any opinion by the Word of God, even 
though it should be very commonly received. 
I Some may think that I fix the destiny of man 
too low, when 1 suppose that he might, and (if 
I may so speak) was intended to, have re- 
nained the immortal inhabitant of earth. Let 
ifie, however, suggest to the reader, that it 
is neither his business nor mine to choose out 
loinbcritaace of man, but simply to enquire 
^t God has repealed cencerniDg it. 1 know 
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P that it is hardly possible not to brings with U9 
preconceired opinions when we come to the 
study of the Word of God. We are apt to 
come (at least I have found it so) fully expect- 
ing to find certain things revealed, and too 
frequently, I may almost say determinedj not * 
to find any thing else. I know that £uch argu- 
meDts hare been used by very good men, yet 1 
caimot but feel that it is highly presumptuous 
to say that this or that cannot be revealed, 
because it would be derogatory to the glory of 
God — or because any man, however spiritually- 
minded he may think himself, considers it low 
or carnal — or because he is a child of God, 
and his miud rejects it — or because he has 
desires which it would not satisfy, and the ' 
like. Such ai^uments, if they deserve the | 
name, I have too often heard ; and I am afraid 
they come from no good quarter. The nex.t 
error, naturally arising from this, is, that wltat 
such persons do t/iinic conducive to the glory j 
of God — what they do think spiritual, &c., j 
they expect to be revealed ; and they are not ' 
easily satisfied if they do not find them. These 
errors have tended greatly to obscure the | 
Word (if God ; and I feel persuaded that it ' 
would have been much better understood by 
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tlds time, if all who have undertaken to ex- 
pkdn it^ had been satisfied to make out as much 
as they could, according to the plain sense of the 
wonfe— to acknowledge their ignorance where 
they did not understand — and to pray for 
further fight and knowledge. 

But let us consider what it is that I have 
supposed concerning man : it is, that he would 
have remained an inhabitant of the world 
which God had just created — ^the vicegerent 
of God, in a world which He had just solemnly 
pronounced to be good. Will any man under- 
take to day, how great was the blessedness 
of that state ? Will any wise man call it low 
and carnal ? When I speak of man before the 
faU, I mean a happy being, holding free inter- 
course with his Maker, in a world where there 
was no curse, no sin, no suffering ; and I feel 
my own wretchedness, that while I write these 
words I know not what they mean. I cannot 
but feel, not only that my knowledge is 
limited, but that from the darkness of my 
understanding, and the depravity of my affec- 
tions, I can form no just idea of the matter. 

Some idea, however, imperfect as it must 
be, we may form of that state, from the pre- 
sent condition of things, and from the evils 
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which we know to have resulted from the fall ; 
but these must form the subject of another 
Essay. In the mean time we must remem- 
ber that these evils were brought about by 
the agency of Satan; and, on the common 
opinions respecting him, I wish to offer a few 
observations. 



ESSAY IV, 



SATAN. 



Extesl^<rf hi|i power— his ingels and minhten— incredulity on ill sabject 
cluura^teriBtic of the present ige — witchcraft— the devil and hell sources 
of popoUur amusement — is Satan a fallen An(gel t 



AMONG the doctrines of Scripture there 
seems to be none more clear^ and^ one might 
have supposed^ more undeniable, than that 
there is a being of great power and malignity, 
who is the enemy of man ; and who has under 
his command other beings of similar dis- 
position. 

He is called in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, Satan.* 

It seems unnecessary (as I am not writing a 
system of divinity, or endeavouring to collect 
all that might be said on the subject,) to enter 

* VKnt 1 Cbiron. xxi. 1. ; Ps. cix. 6 ; and fttVn Zech. iii. 2 ; 
Ml 6—12; ii. 1. 

F 
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into any proof that it was through his temp- 
tation that our first parents ate the forbidden 
fruit; and that by that act man came into hi« 
present state ;* but it is of importance to ob* 
scr\'e that man in his present state is repre- 
s^ted in the Scriptures as being in ^ the 
power of Satan." Our Lord's declaratiou jbo 
St. Paul^ that it should be a part of his apos- 
tolic office '' to turn men from the power, of 
Satan unto God," clearly implies that thq||s to 
whom he was sent were under the power , of 
Satan, t 

How great this power may be— in what 
mode, or by what means it is exerdsed,. it is 
not my purpose to enquire; in the pres^.day 
it is needful to call the attention of men (fvven 
of Christians,) to the fact, that this 'pp^rer is 
declared to exist, and is described, in terms of 
terrific interest in the Scriptures. 

Satan is called ^^ the God of this worlds ' 
(2 Cor. iv. 2.) « The Prince of this wvld," 
(John xiv. 30, xvi. 11.) " The PwN€»;Qf /the 
power of the air'' (Eph. ii. 2.); and without 
pretending very accurately to deterpine.jihe 
full meaning of these expressions, we .may 

* Sco.S Cor. xi. 8; Rev. xit 9, xx. 2. - 
t Sec Aotixxvi. 18. 



sarcly infer from thcra, that the power of 
Satan over this world, and its inhabitants, is 
fearftilly great. It appears, moreover, that it 
is not until that power is destroyed, that man 
will be free. We are told {1 John iii. 8.) that 
the object of our Lord's manifestation was, 
that he might destroy the works of the Devil [ 
and not only so — we are told that he suffered 
death, in order that he might destroy the Devil 
himself; {Heb. ii. 14.) and when this shall 
have been completed, those kingdoms of the 
world whicli were once offered to him by Satan 
ehall become his own. " There was war in 
" heaven : Michael and his angels fought against 
" the dragon ; and the dragoa fought and his 
*' angels, and prevailed not ; neither was their 
** place found any more in heaven. And the 
*' great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, 
" called the Devil, and S atan, which decelveth 
" the WHOLE WORLD : he was cast out into the 
" earth, and his angels were cast out with him. 
** And 1 heard a loud voice, saying in heaven, 
" Now is come salvation, and strength, and 
** the liingdom of our God, and the power of 
" his Christ : for the accuser of our brethren 
" is cast down, which accused them before our 
** God day and night." Rev. xii. 7 — 10. 
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From the mention of angek iu thi» pKssage* 
ae well as from Bome other parts of Seriptiirev 
we learn that Satan has many spirits ander hU 
control, of whose power, number, aiwl pceaige 
nature, we have not perhaps the meaiiB, a{ 
forming an accurate judgment. In Uiia edr 
lightened age any allusion to witchcraft, or 
sorcery, or any of the miserable superstition& 
of our deluded forefathers, may probably excite 
a sneer ; still I shall venture to say something 
on the subject. 

The first act of fallen man was to fly tram 
his Maker. " 1 heard thy voice iu the garden 
and 1 was afraid;" and it lias been so evieji 
since. As the march of intellect, and jnan's 
wisdom, has gone on, mankind have shewn aii 
increaBing anxiety to break the golden ohaib 
that uniteB heaven and earth, and this ia piecu" 
liarly observable in the present day. The 
spirit of this age is peculiarly characterized bj! 
a propensity to incredulity, and this forowi 
perhaps, one of its most striking features. By 
JTiCTedulifi/, I do not mean merely all thadM 
included under the names of hi/iilelilyf.'(^ 
scepticism, as those words are popularly i^sed. 
True it is, that of late years, infidelity of, the 
broadeat kind has assumed an unprecedented 
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toiie'of :deiklnce to all authority, human and 
dfVlricly idnd has spread but too widely among 
aO'claMes of society ^ and what is worst of all, 
and most cbaraeteristic of the times, it has 
r^eived extraordinary assistance from those 
who have considered it liberal and enlightened, 
to g^f^ ft^ee course, if not direct encourage- 
meiit, '-to what they professed to consider as 
Mde and minchievouft. It is true, also, that 
Mbli]^, or rationalism, has in its various forms 
taken possession of most Protestant churches ; 
and' hai left the greater part with scarcely a 
f^ftAn'ot godliness. But I do not particularly 
T^^ M these things ; I rather refer to a spirit 
Gti^gimeFol incredulity, as opposed to simple 
aud'ieredulous belief on all subjects — a dispo- 
sUAdn which, until it has passed a certain line, 
isM'^k^dlutely necessary to a healthy state of 
tottiAd— t^hicb, while it only enables a man to 
ft^ih^liid "Opinions by a sound and reasonable 
jtldfofiheiit^' uncontrolled by the fancies of his 
4Jibd> '«r the frailties of his body, and keeps 
hiiAf' in sober independence, from being the 
dupe -of others, or of himself, is most salutary 
"^^mt which, when it passes that line, and be- 
edm^ the habitual and predominant feeling, 
to In tiloiiie cases a worse evil than those which 
it pfevents. 
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1 Bay ID some cases; for th^re are others in 
which (except so far as it may affect tlie 
general habit of the mind,) it is not injtiriou&; 
because it is imniaterial, or of secondary im- 
portance, iTbether men believe or not. In 
some cases it is even not without benefit ; as, 
for instance, in physical science, where ithas 
very naturally been produced by a succeBsieo 
of surprising discoveries; because there ja a 
ready resort to experimeut, the only legitimate 
test of truth in such entiuiriea. As it regards 
matters of religious belief however the case is 
different } for " faith is the evidence of things 
not seen." We hold our creed on those sub- 
jects, not as the result of experinaent, or fte 
concluBion of reason; but, because a distinct 
and peculiar line of argument has proved to us, 
that the things which we bebeve are pro- 
pounded to our faith by our Creator, and that 
A, they are to be implicitly believed. 
Whatever then induces a habit of incredulity, 
and a predisposition to unbelief , is injuriails; 
and that such a habit exists to an unprecedented 
extent in the present day, requires no proof. 

It is obvious that, as it regards religion, the 

points on which men are likely to be thus led 

J/ito error, are the higher and more mysterious 

Jfsrts of revehtioo, not only because ^iw:^ i 
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the most purely matters of faith, (aod unbelief 
on such poiuta ia so aatuiul to man, that " he 
'* cannot by his own strength turn and prepare 
*' himself to faith,") but also, because, &oui 
tiieii nature, they are the vecy points most 
readily seized on by superstition. 

If) howecer, former ages were chargeable 
with credulity on all subjects, and as it regards 
religion, with superstition, 1 venture to ask 
the reader whether it is not the spirit of. the 
present age to run into a contrary extreme? 
Whether he does not find among men, espe- 
cially among the educated classes, a morbid 
sensibility on this point ? Less fear of being 
thought sceptical than superstitious; or, at 
least, a greater apprehension lest they should 
believe too much, than too little ? In fact, if 
I may bo speak, {and perhaps the expression 
ia not so incorrect as it may appear,) a super- 
stitious fear of superstition ? 

No member of our church will venture to 
deny the doctrine of spiritual influences, both 
good and evil ; but when I see how cautiously 
and timidly the subject is approached, notwith- 
standing its prominence in the Scripture— how 
much more pains are bestowed to keep men 
from superstition, than from scepticifim on 
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tahese points — how many who m^e.A^roqg) 
general professions, evade, or e.^plain. tbeos 
away, wlieo it conies to peri^onal conference 
and individual application ; how cagei4y ^je 
discourse ia turned from the doctrine itself Ut 
the abuse of it — when 1 see this, I cannot but 
fear that the self-complacent smile, so often 
bestowed on the superstition of darker ages, is 
only the mask of secret uubeiief; or at least 
iitdicates a state of mind prepared to rcnouace 
truth, rather tliaa incur the charge of weakness 
by maintaining it. 

. It is awful and pitiable to see fanaticisov 
deluded by a false inspiration ) and to heai 
superstition muttering its spells againet the 
brood of its own crazy imagination; but! 
believe that in the present day, we have leas, to 
fear from superstition, than from that enligltf- 
ened incredulity, which, if it openly denies 
nothing, finds scarcely anything to believe. 

To come, however, to the point in qucatipn. 
That there was in former times such a thing 
as witchcraft, would not, one might siippose, 
be denied by any man who professes to believi 
the Scriptures.* They clearly prove, not 
See Ex. xxii. 1 8. DeuL xvii. 10. 1 Sum. xv. 23. 2 Cli 
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its existence, but that it was not confined to 
tk6 period of the Old TestAmentj for, at 
n^fkbs, St. Paul found Elymas the Jew, who 
Wton" * sorcerer •' and a *' felse prophet 3"* 
BXidj at Philippi, he met with a soothsaying, 
damsel, of whom we are expressly informed 
tflftt fehe owed her art to an unclean spirit by 
vfham she was possessed.f This latter case 
is so plain and conclusive, that it is quite 
astonishing to find men, who are not professed 
infidels, attempting to explain away the words 
of 'St. Paul (Gal. v. 20) when he reckons 
** witchcraft" among the works of the flesh. 
Yfct this has been done even by those who are 
gener^Vy considered pious and orthodox ex** 
pbsltorSi Dr. Doddridge thus paraphrases the 
Wottls of the Apostle — ^' From hence is also 
^^* witchcraft, whereby desperate wretches are 
**^ lid'* to attempt an express association with 
*^1nfernal sjwrits;*' and in a note he adds, 
^' It Is certain that, on account of the drugs 
" toadeuse of in some supposed magical com- 
*'-positions, this word is often used to express 
'^ those practices in which combinations with 
^•invisible and malignant powers were believed 
**'and intended^ to which {whether they had or 

* Acti xiii« 6. t Acts xvl 16, 
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H "' had not that real foundation which has gene- 

H " rally been believed) it is well known the 

■ "" Gentiles, even in the moBt learned nalions, 

H " were very much addicted." Dr, MackuIghC, 

* as quoted in Mant and D'Oyle^s Bible on 

the paMsage, Bays, " Those pretended acts of 

" incantation and chnrniing, and all the pre- 

" tended communications with invisible, ma- 

" lignant powers, whereby the heathen priests 

" promoted the reverence and worship of their 

'* idol gods, and enriched themselves," I do 

not doubt that the heathen priesthood, and 

laity too, pretended to a communication with 

spirits which they really had not ; but is this 

all that the Apostle meant ? — is it all that is 

meant by witchcraft in the Scripture ? 

I should like to say nmch on this point; 
but to do so in this place would lead me from 
my subject. I have been led to notice this 
spirit of incredulity {wliich as I have said is 
general) in this place, because it has peculiarly 
manifested itself in thoi^e matters, which a- 
shallow philosophy has taught even some per- 
sons calling themselves Christians to call 
** superstition," and most especially as 
respects diabolical agency. Li fact, the 
enemy of man has within these few 
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bftc^iSii^ ^1^ greait subject of his mirth, and 
A^roe of his amusement. This is known to 
iFeq^ione who has observed the print-shops 
^^d pbyhbiUs of the metropolis. In one of 
the tlati^r I lately saw a piece advertised for 
Tepx eseutatioD, in which the bulk of the dra- 
matis- perciotn^ were the devU and his angels. 
Tbe object of the piece seemed to be to re- 
pre^Pt. Satan in various ludicrous situations ; 
apd twa^scenes were (as the bill announced in 
brge letters) ^' thb bbvil brunk^^' and 
f*,TH» j>&vii« DAMNBD."'^ Shortly before 
this (that is, if I recollect right, at the time 
when d&e Panorama of Pandsemonium was 
es^bitit^ in Leicester Square, and people 
were running to see the horrors of hell, 

* In correcdng the proof-sheet of this essay, I cannot help 
^otieing what I saw in the newspaper, only the day before ycs- 

•^elrday, at it seems to show that the same taste in popular 
an^vsiement still exists. The St. Jameses Chronicle for Oct 4, 
1831^ after mentioning some performance at the Olympic The- 

-aire, adds, " This was followed by a new piece, or rather trans* 
lation, appropriately entitled, ' Talk of the Devil.' It is from 
Ibef reoch drama, ' Dominique, ou le possed^ ;' another venion 
of Whipb was produced at the Coburg a few nights since ; in 
noticing this latter we gave a sketch of the plot, which it is 
therefore needless to repeat.'' Not having seen this sketch, 
i cJEiBnot tell what the plot may be, — I notice it on account of 
the iubject, and beoauf e it seems to have produced uncommon 
merriment. 
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charmed into a raree*-ahow by the united 
powers of poetry, and painting,) a piece was 
performing at one of the largest of the London 
theatres, in which the jest lay in persuading a 
man that he was dead, and in hell. To shew 
the reader that the opinion which I have ex- 
pressed is not peculiar to one whom he may 
suppose to be a secluded enthusiast, ignorant of 
the impious ribaldry of past ages, but, that the 
facts on which it is grounded, are considered as 
characteristic of the present day, by those who 
are not inclined to treat the matter quite as seri- 
ously as I should do, I will here make an extract, 
verbatim, and with its own capitals and italics, 
from the Weekly Dispatch of October 24, 1830. 
I do not know that I ever saw anything of this 
paper, except the fragment which has acciderft* 
ally fallen into my hands, and which contains 
the following article, which^ while it purports 
to be a review, is, I presume, an advertisement 
of a new publication : — 

"Old Booty; or, the Devil and the Baker. — 
" Kiddy Old Bond'StreeL-^The Devil is in the booksellers 
" at present — their shop windows are filled with Devirs 
" Walks, Devifs Visits, and Devil^s Doings of all sorts. 
*' Verily, Old Nick is in high favour — bis Satanic Majesty 
^< must wonder what the Devil is come to this most Chris- 
*' tian community. Montgomery, in prosing poetry, 
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'^fiunled him as a long-winded Methodist panon — O. Smith 
'i.has walked tlje boards of most of our metropolitan 
'* theatres, the living personification of the Devil in all 
« colours, and the exquisite pencil of Cruikshank, has been 
^' employed in embodying the conceptions of a score of 
" puny rhymesters who have thouglit proper to perpetrate 
** a long Vist of infernal cheap poems relative to the * say- 
^ ings and doings' of that most interesting personage, who, 
« as Scripture tells us, ^ goeth about like a roaring lion, 
" seeking whom be maj devour V There is aa old proverb 
'^ which tells us that ' Death and the Devil are not to be 
" trifled with.' We suppose, however, that this piece of 
'' ancestral wisdom has lost its force in these March of In- 
" tellect days. Modern authors do trifle with the Devil 
** moat .unblushingly. In good truth, we must say there 
'* baa been something too much of this : surely Satan has 
" been su£&cient]y persecuted by the * small poets* of this 
" era — we beg of them to have pity upon him for their 
'' own sakes — have they no fear of his future vengeance, 
" that they thus, day by day, persist in publishing nonsense 
** in his name? The little poem now under consideration, 
'*. u from the pen of a dramatic writer, who, for reasotis 
« best known to himself, has thought proper to assume the 
" appellation of W. T. Moncrieff, Esq. — what his real 
" name is, we do not happen to recollect. The anecdote 
<' on which the poem is founded is well known to the lovers 
^' of the marvellous, and was hardly worth repeating. The 
'[ rhymes in which it is here conveyed are worthy of the 
^< subject, and tlie engravings, from designs by Cruikshank, 
''.are in strict keeping with the horrible taste of the present 
*' day. With this praise, such as it is. Old Booty and his 
** devilry may rest content,*' 
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On this point I will only «t presMt add txtf 
conTiction, that the great and crowning de?ioe 
of Satan will be (may I not almost say haa 
been ?) to persuade mankind of his non-exiBt-!- 
ence. 

There Is another opinion respeotingthQ great 
enemy of man which seems to xequire some 
notice. He is commonly represented as a fallen 
angel. Thus Milton says,— 

" The infernal serpent ; he it was whose gui!e 

" Stirred up with envj ftnd r^venge^ dec^irad .; 

" The Qiother of mankind, what time his pride, 

'' Had cast him ou^ of heaven, with all his host 

<' Of rehel angels, by whose aid as^Htigr * >- • 

« To set himself in glory above his peers, . ..- r 

** He trusted to have equalled the Most High 

** If he opposed ; and with ambitious aim 

*' Against Ihe throne and moaarehy. of God, 

** Raised impious war in heayen,and battle proud 

" With vain attempt. Him the Almighty power 

** Hurled headlong flaming ftom the ethertel liify, 

** With hideous ruin ^nd oombostiOD, down ' ••. ^ 

" To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

" In adamantine chains, and penal fire, 

^* Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms.*' 

Par. Lost, b§dk i. 1. .4^. ; 

Is this mere poetry ? If so, whatever beaiities 
critics may discover in the boldness of thie 
fiction, or in the language in which il/ is 
delivered, I must take leave to say, that it 
comes very near to blasphemy and uohdehiJe. 
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Oti did Milton suppose that he was writing 
ttuth } and if so, on what ground ? I know of 
n& authentic source of information bnt the 
Biblej and in it I can find nothing of Satan's 
ever having aspired to equal the Most High, or 
having raised war in heaven, or being east 
lieadlong down from heaven, except in the 
Apocalypse; and the description which is' there 
given, I apprehend, nobody ever did or could 
apply to the original apostacy of Satan; if, 
indeed, any such apostacy ever took place. I 

say, if any such apostacy ever tpok places 

I* 

because thougVI am very willing to believe 
that Satan may have been originally an angel 
or archangel, or any other being whom com- 
mentator8> or poets, or other writers of fiction, 
may suppose, yet I find no ground whatever in 
the Scripture for believing anything of the 
sort. I apprehend that the idea of Satan's 
being a fallen angel originated in a misappre- 
hension of Isaiah xiv. 12, which was applied to 
him. He still indeed retains the name of 
IffUcifer; but the interpretation has long been 
j;iji^tfy rejected. 

,, It may be said that Satan is a created being 

-1— undoubtedly, I am no Manichsean — ^and that 

we cannot conceive that God would create 

anything that was not originallY ^ood— tVsfe 
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H reader may, perhaps, know more about this 

B tBanldo; the question is too deep ftrftUe. '"'"' 

H But, in fact, has not an error arisen' fitjfti^' 

B confounding Satan and hia angels with ccrtliio" 

angels who are mentioned in the Scripture 'tis' 

having incurred the wrath of God, (not indeed 

by any each insane blasphemy aa " defying* 

I him to arms," but) by " not keeping their first • 
estate, but leaving their own habitations ?" 
It seems strange that this confusion sbouW 
ever have taken place, when the matters pff- ■ 
dicated of the two parties are*so atrikingl^' 
contradictory. The " angels^roo sinn^f^t^ 
"delivered into chains of darkness;"* and 5f' 
there is meaning in language, we must sure^^^^ 
understand a state of strict bondage, ^Kf^m' 
restraint. On the other hand, we are told 
that Satan " walketh about aa aiT-oaring Hon, 
seeking whom he may devour. "f He is per^ " 
mitted to " go to and fro upon the earthly'"'' 

I He is about, and among, men, so as to fekilr'-' 
possession of them ; so that seven devils^ "61'-'^ 
even a legion of his emisaaries, may be'flie"' 
inhabitants of one individual. As the " a(> 
cuser of the brethren," whose office it is to 
accuse them before God, day and night,§ he 

2 Peter ii. 4. 1 1 Peler v. 8. I Job i. 7. S Rev, xii II). 
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must .needs possess a freedom amounting 
alif^psf; to, ubiquity. In shorty as if to preclude 
alLfnistakej and to certify us that he is not one 
of .^lose beings already delivered into chains to 
awAit the judgment^ it is declared that he shall 
hereafter be chained ; and it is thereby implied 
^whatever may be the precise meaning of the 
term^) that he is not already in chains, 

Sui;ely Satan and his angels are not chained; 
and I cannot conceive how they came to be 
con^^ymded l^j^^bose angels of whom (ac- 

(sitors) almost the only 
f^early revri|H||i is, that they are in 
^ns of dfl^kne^K:. But if these who are 
chained, are nc^^e angels of Satan^ who 
atf|4hK? This question will form the subject 
\ of As!rosai$ue^||lf(9ifay ; in this I have only been 
^ led, to fSpoakipf them, because they are com- 
monly. confSpund^ with him by whose temp- 
tal|i^ man felL In the meantime, let us return 
to.,the consideration of man, whose fall was, I 
be]ievep an event prior to that of the angels ; 
and' if it cannot be properly said to have been 
the cause of it, it may yet appear that the two 
events were not altogether unconnected. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE FALL. 



Those which aflfect Man— The inferior orders of the animal creation— 

The material world. ''^ * > - ' < 

. . . ■• ''■'■( . 

IN considering the consequences of the feU^ 
it may, perhaps, be convenient to divide* thm 
into three classes. : u« 

L Those which immediately a&ct: mmi 
himself. 

Under this head we may m«ntion«^ !i : :i: 

i. His subjection to Satan, whose servantihe 
voluntarily became, when, by obe^ence- to him, 
he renounced his allegiance to God. ■.•.-r^ 

Of the extent of this power I have idseady 

spoken in the preceding essay; and I would 

press the consideration of this point the more, 

because it forms a part of the wisdom of' the 

present day, to fritter away this doctrine almost 
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to nothing. If it be true, as the Word of God 
expressly asserts, that in the last days ^^ men 
'' shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
" seducing spirits and doctrines of devils," there 
is, perhaps, no craft or subtlety by which Satan 
could so well promote his object, as by suggest- 
ing the disbelief of his own existence. If it be 
true that " iniquity shall abound," and men 
shall depart from the faith ; and if we already 
see something like this, in the awful infidelity, 
which, under the names of neology, and ra- 
tionalism, has over-run the greater part of 
Christendom^ and has made some (I do not 
venture to say how much) progress in our own 
cmmtry, it wUl not, I hope, appear useless or 
unseasonable, if, in addition to what I have 
already said, respecting the great enemy of 
man, I here add a few words on the subject 
of that power, which he acquired over man at 
the fall. 

It is . almost needless to say, that the 
influence of Satan can only be exercised as It 
ifl permitted by God ; and that he could have 
no power at all except it were given him from 
above. Thus in the case of Job we read, 
^^TTxe Lord said unto Satan, Hast thou con- 
^ sidered my servant Jobj" or, (as we read 
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in the mai^in of our Bibles,) ^^ Hast thoa set 
" thy heart on my servant Job, that" (rnargin 
because) ^^ there is none like him in ^all 
^^ the earth, a perfect and an upright man, 
" one that feareth God, and escheweth evik 
^^ Then Satan anaiiTred the Lord, and saidy 
^^ Doth Job serve God for nought I hast thou 
^^ notniade an hedge about him, and about h^s 
^^ house, and about all that he hath on every 
^^ aide ? Thou hast^ blessed the works of his 
^^ hands, and his substance is increased ia tfa^ 
^^'laxd; but put forth thine hand now find- 
^^ touch aU that he hath^ and he wHl curse, 
" thee to thy &ce. And the Lord said untf>( 
*^ Satany Behold all that be hath is in tbyi 
^r power, only upon himself put not forth thixiA 
^^ hand.'' In this ease a permission was give^- 
to destroy the property of Job, and it. w$Mjf. 
afterwards extended to his person. The Lord 
afterwards said unto Satan, ^^ Behold he is.ia 
^^ thine hand, Jiut save his life." . . /' 

Again, when Satan desired to silt the di^r 
ciples of our Lord as wheat, it was granted to* 
him ; and although our Lord made it . the 
subject of prayer to his heavenly Father, yet 
he did not pray that the tempter might be 
prevented from executing his design ; but only 
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tbat the faith of one particular disciple might 
not&il. 

>:^Tbe6e considerationfi would prove, were it 
necessary, that the power exercised by Satan 
i^ Umhecl, and under control; and it is, I ap- 
prehend^ in its nature twofold : — 

1. A^nVi/oZ-^consisting of a power to in- 
flvienee the wills of men, and to act upon their 
n&iiids. Thus, not to multiply instances, we 
acre toid that he moved David to number the 
people;*^ and that he moved Ananias and 
Sapphira to lie to the Holy Ghost.t He is 
si^d also to have the power of blinding the 
miAds of those who believe not;:|: and our 
Ldtd has told us, -that he catches away the 
WWd from the hearts of those who hear 
without under8tanding.§ Thus man is under 
spiritual Subjection to Satan. 

■»2; 'PAysicaL We may observe that Satan is 
colled ^^ him that hath the power of death/' || 
Whether he had the power of inflicting disease 
g^ieratty, or whether only, as in the case of 
Job^ by special permission, I do not see to be 

rcr^aled. Certainly there is no intimation of 

« 

* 1 Chron. xxi. 1. See also 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. 
t Acts V. 3. J 2 Cor. iv. 4. § Matt. xiii. 19. 

II Heb.ii.14. 
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any peculiarity in the case of that daughter of 
Abmhum whom our Lord healed, and whom 
he declared to have been bound by Satan 
eighteen years * 

Another mode of using hia power over man, 
Satan certainly had, and far be it from me to 
affirm that he has lost it. I mean what has 
been called possessioti. I place this mode of 
influence among those which are physical, not 
because I can at all agree with those who 
maintain that the dfemoniaca mentioned in the 
New Testament were merely diseased persons ; 
but, because possession was always accom- 
panied by physical phenomena, and sometimes 
(as far as appears) was not manifested in any 
other way. Could we resolve every other case 
of possession into bodily disease, (and the 
attempt is altogether absurd,] the case of the 
pythoness at Philippi would still remain a 
clear inalance of true dfemoniacal possession. 

Under this head we may add, that Satan is 
called the prince of the power of the air, and 
the prince of darkness. The former of these 
titles I only mention, because some have 
thought (whether rightly or not I cannot aay) 
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tliat it intimntes a power over the elements. 
Of the latter title I hope to speak presently. 

11. To these evils, arising to man imme* 
diately from the spiritual and physical influence 
of iSataiiy we must add, all that man suffers 
from hia awn sins or the sins of others. A 
heavy catalogue 1 it includes not only the de« 
atruction of him, who dies by murder or sui- 
cide— th^ anguish of him, who is the victim 
of oppression and cruelty— the ruin of him, 
who sinks in debauch and profligacy — ^but all 
the miaery that springs from mis-directed or 
intemperate affections. 

To this we must add, (to whatever imme« 
^te cause vee may trace them,) all the sufFer- 
inga of man which arise from want of food 
aad from inclement seasons, together with all 
the evils which constitute or arise from what 
we call accidents. 

11. Among the effects of the fall we must 
place all the sufferings of the inferior orders of 
the animal creation. 

It can hardly be supposed that if man had 
not sinned, they would have been liable to 
death; but, at all events, we may say, that 
their sufferings from the sin of man are very 
great; for to that source we must ascribe all 



ibat they suffer from his cruelly, and this 19 
sajing a great deal in a few words; beside 
this, I presume, we may add, all the sufTering 
ivhich they endure from famine, disease, incle- 
meDcy of the weather — perhaps, also, what 
they suffer from their own evil dlsppfiitioQEi, 
and from preying on each other. 

111. We may mention the consequenceg of 
the fall as it regards the material world; 
though we cannot perhaps speak of them with 
much precision. 

It is certain that, by reason of the sin of man, 
the earth became the subject of a cuasE. 
What it was before the fall, it seems impos- 
sible, under our present circumstances, to Bay; 
and even on those points on which we can 
form any opinion, we can only speak in such 
vague and general terms, as very slightly affect 
the mind. 

We may however, I think, presume — 

1. That if it had not been thus cursed for 
the sin of man, the earth would have produced 
all that was necessary for hiij support, without 
painful toil on his part ; for the obligation 
to obtain his bread in the sweat of his brow, 
was a part of the curse. * 

2, That it would not have produced any 
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thing noxiouB. To the thorn and the thistle 
which are specified, we may, perhaps, add all 
plants whose qualities are poisonous, or in any 
way injurious. 

3. That the atmosphere would have been 
altogether genial; and that man would not 
have been subject to storms and tempests — to 
oppressive heat or inclement cold. 

4. I am inclined to add, but without mean-> 
ing to assert it dogmatically, that there would 
have been no darkness. Day and night were 
indeed ordained from the beginning; but night, 
eVen in common speech, does not imply dark- 
ifess. It is as much night, when we are en- 
joying the radiance of the full moon, as it 
is when even the light of the stars is inter- 
cepted by clouds, and thick darkness covers 
the earth. I do not mean to insist upon that 
which is, as far as I know, incapable of proof; 
and I am not prepared to say how the moon 
and stars (if then constituted as they now are) 
could so rule the night, as to prevent some 
part of the earth from being dark. Still, I 
doubt not, that they might do it in such a 
manner as to afford at all times, and to all 
parts of the world, more light than we obtain 
in the clearest atmosphere from the stars 

G 
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alone. In fact, the present phenomena of the 
universe do not enable us to fomi a certain 
judgment respecting things bo entirely de- 
" pendent on circumstances, wiiich we hare 
reason to suppose are materially altered. 

My ground, however, for believing that 
darkness is one of the consequences of the 
fall, and a part of the curse, is chiefly that 
darkness appears to me to be a great and 
positive evil. There are some, indeed, who 
talk of the change from light to darkness as 
a grateful vicissitude. This may be poetical, 
and beside that, in a country where our habits 
lead to our being awake during so many hours 
flf darkness, we have naturally many pleasant 
associations with the long evenings of winter. 
Others, who do not pretend to find pleasure 
in what all studiously avoid, suggest that 
darkness is useful, as defining the periods of 
rest and labour, and ask what mankind would 
do for sleep, if it were always broad daylight ? 
This objection, however, comes rather absurdly 
from persons who spend half the daj/ hy 
candle-light in winter, and sleep through 
hours of sunshine in the nights of summer— In 
short, whose times of activity and repose Ao 
not in the least depend upon the prevalence of 
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tiglit OF darkness. The absurdity of Buch an 
argumeat would become etill more obvious 
And glttriog by applying it to those latitudes 
wkich have longer days and nights thaa our 
own ; ibut it ia altogether minecessaiy, bc- 
•Cmsej in the firttt place, I do not deny that 
it often pleases God to bring good out of 
«vii, so that beneficial refiulls do not prove 
'the intrinsic goodness of their causes ; 
and aecuudly, it seems probable, that if man 
bad not fallen, he would not have required 
the refreshment of sleep. On this latter 
poiat, it ia perhaps impossible to speak with 
Aertainty; but when I reflect on the dangers 
'ftnil evils that arise from darkness, and on the 
faeiUties which it affords for crimes, empha- 
.btcally called " works of darkness," I cannot 
bat look upon it as a positive evU; and every 
.caDdio that has been consumed since the 
creation, has borne its testimony to the truth 
of this opinion. 

To this I may add, that darkness is in many 
parts of the Scripture spoken of as an evil ; and 
lit is especially declared, with respect to the 
New Jerusalem, that there shall be " no night 
t^ere;" an expression which, whether we 
iuteipret it literally or figuratively, seems at 
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least to imply that the absence of darkness is a 
blessing. 

The points which I have mentioned, may, I 
believe, be considered as induding all that we 
should generally speak of, as the consequences 
of the fall of man. I have not particulariy 
dwelt upon that, which is the most importaiit 
of all, the corruption of man's nature, and the 
work of his redemption, which may be con- 
sidered among the consequences of his fall, 
partly because some points connected with 
these subjects are considered in subsequent 
essays, and principally because, as I have 
already said, I am not ^^ting either a system 
of divinity, or a b<x>k of practical devotion ; 
but only offeriag lliief and superficial notices 
of some points; ' which are not so ' freqfitendy 
discussed by others; but which deem tdtei^f6 
be worthy of some, though perhaps infiiiidi^ 
consideration. '-'^'^ 
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THE FALLEN ANGELS. 



CommoD interpretatioD of Gen. vi. 1 — 4 — ancient interpretation sap- 
ported hy, LTbetHlt " Sons of God"— IL Thejadgmentof the Jewieh 
Chnrch— III. The Fathers— IV. Pagan Mythology— V. Testimony of 
Scripture* 



-THE reader, whose attention has never been 
dr^wn to the subject, would probably decide 
at once^ : that nothing can be more fanciful 
than the ancient opinion, now almost entirely 
giveq up, tiiat the " Sons of God,'* mentioned 
Gen. vi. 4, were Angels. Many, perhaps, 
know of this opinion only from the writings of 
Mr. Thomas Moore (one of the writers who 
has thought fit to fictionize the truths of reve- 
lation), and many are not aware that it ever 
existed at all. Such persons, should this 
essay fall into their hands, I beg to assure, 
that it is not the love of paradox^ or of main- 
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taining ao opinion not generally held, bat a 
thorough conviction that truth has been aban- 
doned, and error substituted, which leads to 
my offering these remarks on the subject ; and 
I would request them first candidly to consider 
the cnrrent explanation of that passage, and 
then to weigh what may be said in favour of 
the old opinion. 

One tiling more I would premise — some 
reader may say (for I often hear such langnage, 
and never without pain and pity), " What 
does it matter to us which opinion is right? 
Of what use would it be to us to know when, 
and why, and how, the angels fell ? Is it not 
a curioas speculative question, and will not 
one opinion do quite aa wdl aa anotherJ" 
Such persons I am not anxious to answer in 
detail ; being persuaded in my own mind that 
it is an important duty to get rid of error, as 
much as we can, on all subjectsj and especi- 
ally of all error, which has ^stened on the 
Word of God ; and that he who attempts to 
explain any verse of the Bible, which has been 
misunderstood, or to illustrate any fact of 
revelation, which has been misconceived, is 
well and usefully employed. The objector 
woald, perhaps, see the nature of his objection 




HI ite real light, if he were to say distinctly, 
(as he does impliedly,) " What ^vas the use of 
' reveaUug this or that f We could have done 
ffell enough without kuowlng it. In fact, we 
ftre so well without that knowledge, that when 
it 18 offered to us, we do uot see it worth while 
to trouble ourselves about it." 

The passage in question is as follows : — 
*' And it came to pass, when men began to 
" multiply on the face of the earth, and 
f daughters were born unto them, that the 
" Sons of God saw the daughters of men that 
.^* they were ftur; and they took them wives 
/' of all which they chose. And the Lord said, 
f My Spirit shall not always strive with man, 
** for that he also is flesh : yet his days shall be 
," an hundred and twenty years. There were 
ff giants on the earth in those days ;. and also 
'' after that, wheu the Sous of God came in 
" unto the daughters of men, and they bare 
."children to them, the same became mighty 
,'* men which were of old, men of renown." 
,Gen. vi. 1-4. 

J, Now, with regard to what I have called the 
I current explanation of this passage, I must 
-B&y that it is not only in the highest degree 
fanciful, as being founded on mere imagina- 
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tions ; but also^ that the fiction^ when dredtsed 
up in its most plausible fomi, is grossly in- ' 
suiting to common sense. I will give it^' as it 
stands^ in three of the most commonly used 
recent expositions ; only taking leave here arid 
there to interpolate a question or remark tte^ 
tween. brackets^ believing that to he the most 
concise way of commenting, and the best mode 
of indicating that progress of assum^ion^ by 
which error is rendered plausible. 
Mr. Scott says — 

'* The spiritual worshippers of God are his chUdren^ mad 
'* this honourable title is somethnes confented on aU nHky 
" profess the true religion, [where?] These seem fhow?] 
** to have kept themselves for a long time distinct it6tk 
*^ such as were openly irreligious, or idolatrous; [if thei^ 
were openly irreligious and idolatrous persons at. that 
time;] the former uniting with Seth*s descendants^ th^ 
latter with Cain's, fiut at length, when the human race 
had greatly increased, and rast nnmbecs of very beiatU 
^' tiful women were observed among the irreligious or idb^ 
'^ latrous party ; [of which party, and the '^ vast numbers^' 
of the beautiful women, we hear nothing in the Scriptures;] 
*^ the worshippers of God were induced by unworthy mo- 
^* tives, unreservedly to contract marriages with them, 
** which made way for a rapid increase of wickedtiess, and- 
*' an almost universal apostacy. These women are called 
" * the daughters of men,* or rather of jfdam ;• [which,' 'of 

• Why** rather?" Is it anything more than a kind of pun, «r 
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C9Viie» could BOt diituiguish tbem from the daughters of 
Setb or of anj body else] ; as inheriting his falleu nature, 
** fOkd imitatiug his sin, [though we do not hear of their 
sinnmg at all in ibe matter,] but not his repentance/' 

>Tlie. not^ in Mant and D'Oyly's Com- 
mentary ia as follows : — 

*• Chap. vl. verse 2. — The Sons of God. There are two 
** hmavm interpretations of these words, besides that of 

some of the ancients, who took them to mean angels. 

Some understand by * the Sons of God/ the great men, 
<' nobles, rulers, and judges, who being captivated with 

the beauty of ' the daughters of men,' that is, of the 

meaocr sort, [why so ?] took by force and violence [of 
which We read nM one word] as many as they pleased, 

childish quibble, on the word Adam ? Does not the word " Adam" 
menn -' man" in each of the first seven verses of this chapter i 
Some critics have attempted to draw such a distinction be- 
tween V^K, and B^M, as should give colour to this interpreta- 
tion; as if VHt meant men of high degree, and D^K men of 
low degree. Bat I apprehend this has no foundation ; and the 
truth teems to be, that D*7M is commonly used to express the 
human race generally, or any individual as belonging to it; 
V^M .more strictly a man, or male person. Hence it came to be 
used for a husbands and is even applied (o the male of beasts 
Gen. vii. 2. There are, however, exceptions; and one very 
curious one may be found Eccl. vii. 28 ; where D*7K Adam is 
used in a sort of contradistinction to women ; and, at the same 
timet iu a way very opposite to that which has been suggested of 
its meaning the low or inferior part of mankind. As to the pre- 
sent case, surely ** daughters of men,'' means nothing more or 
less than ^ women ;** just as '* sons of men," elsewhere means 
«* men;* 

g2 
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[though the teit does not in the letit instnnste l3i«t they 
took more than one each.] 

" But there are other ancient interpreCeiSy and tsoat of 
" the later, who by ' die sons of God' ondenitaiid the 
" posterity of Seth, who were worshippers of the tnie-Gody 
" Gen. iv, 26,* and who now *saw' or tonvenedioiik 'the 
" daughters of men/ that is, the daughters of &• ungodly 
'< race of Cain.— £^. Patrkk, Bp. KidderJ' 

" of all wldch th^ chou.'\ Whomsoever they 

" liked, without regard to anything else but their beauty. 
** It is supposed [supposed ? what a foundation for such 
^ a long story of wonders,] that the Cainites spent their 
*^ time in feasting, music, dancing, and sports : this allured 
<* the children of Seth to come down from the moun- 
<< tainous country, which, under a solemn io^juQc^x^n./rom 
*^ their godly forefothers> they inhabited, [which moun* 
tainous country is $iippoied to have existed, ip pr^i^that 
they mdy be supposed to have inhabited it,, wader a sup- 
posed injunction from, their fore&tbers, who aie. aupiposed 
to have beeii godly,] and many with the detoend^to of 
'< Cain. The oooeequence was all manner of impurity, 
'' impiety, idolatry, tapioe, and tiAlence. For f evll,^om- 
<< munieatiods^ naturaUj * corrupt good nunnec^' ,'J^ii 
*^ so the example of the wicked prevailed, and by degices 
<< consumed, with few exceptions, all remahiB of religton 
*^ in the posterity of Seth. Moses takes notice of tlwse 

* It is scarcely worth while to notice, that some have at- 
tempted to draw in this text, to support the opinion^ which 
I am opposing, by rendering it, (as it is in the margin of , our 
Bibles,) " then began men to call themselves by the name of 
the Lord" a translation which it will by no means bear. 
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^ thiufSy thi^ he may give the reason why the descendants 
of Sethy even those who sprung from that holy man 
JfjosK^ except Noah and his family, were overwhelmed 
^ wit!^4he.deliige, as well as the family of Cain, [a thing 
altogether unneo^ssary, as he nowhere insinuates that the 
family of Seth were more holy than the fomily of Cain.] — 

Dr. Adam Clark says, 

'< VerSe 1, when men began to rmdtiply.\ It was not at 
** t& tiine that men began to multiply, but the inspired 
** penman speaks now of a fact which had taken place long 
** before, [and it is lucky that he has a commentator to 
explain his meaning.] As there is a distinction made here 
'^'between men and those called the sons of Ood, it is 
'^generally supposed that the immediate posterity of Cain 
"^ ittid that of Seth are intended. The first were mere 
^ men, such as fidlen nature may produce, degenerate sons 
** of a degenerate fother, governed by the desire of the flesh, 
"^ ffie desire of the eye, and the pride of life. [Just, it 
shonld seem, like these eminently holy descendants of Seth — 
'and^yet] The others were sons of God^ not angels, as some 
'-^^ hAve dreamed ; but such as were, according to our Lord's 
'' " doctrine, bom again, bom from above, John iii. 3, 5, 6, 
'^airid made children of God by the influence of the Holy 
^ Spirh, Gal. v. 6. The former were apostates from the 
** true religion; the latter were those among whom it was 
** preserved and cultivated. Dr. Wall supposes the first 
'^ verses of this chapter should be paraphrased thus, 
*^ < When men began to multiply upon the earth, the chief 
** men took wives of all the handsome poor women they 
^* chose^ There were tyrants in the earth in those days; 
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'' also, after the antediluviaa ^bjb, powarfui men had 
'' unlawful connexions with the inferior women, and the 
'' children which sprang from this illicit commerce were 
'' the renowned heroes of antiquity, of whom the^ heathens 
" made their gods/ "' 

There is no material difference between these 
expositors ; and they only state, wliat may be 
found in the works of many other writers. If 
the reader wishes for an older, and simpler, 
statement, of much the same interpretation, 
he may consult Augustine; if he prefers a po- 
etical version of the story, he njay find it in 
Paradise Lost, book xi. 673- 

It will be observed, that^ in the foregoing 
story, it is supposed^ 

1. That the descendants of Seth, and the 

descendants of Cain, formed two sepa- 
rate bodies. Is there any proof of this 
in the Scripture? Not a word about 
it ; but we suppose it — and, 

2. That Seth's descendants were holy; so holy 

that they were emphatically called the 
SONS OF God : and that this title was a 
sufficient designation of them in writing 
their history. Is there any hint in the 
Scripture that Seth's descendants were 
peculiarly holy, or that this title l|ad 
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ii! •^•- been given to them, or to any set of 
■^ men ? — ^Not the least ; but we suppose 

^'' it — and, 

3. That Cain's descendants were apostates, 

and idolaters. Is there any hint in 
Scripture, that they, or any other per- 
sons, had become apostates, and idol- 
aters? None whatever; but we suppose 
it— and, 

4. That the female descendants of Cain were 
eminently beautiful, and profligate? 
Are we told so in the Scripture? No, 
it is not even said that Cain bad any 

' female descendants at all ; but we sup- 
pose it — and, 

5. That these holy men, notwithstanding 
their separation from the apostate, idol- 

r . atrouB, Cainites, did as a body seek 
:> wives from among these abandoned 
miscreants. Why? Was it because 
they had not women of their own tribe ? 
This is not likely, because though, (as 
I have said,) it is not stated that Cain 
had any female descendants, it is speci- 
fied of each of Seth's descendants, that 
» he begat daughters. How then came 

^ it to pass that these eminently holy 
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men, " such as were according to our 
" Lord's doctrine born again, born from 
" above, and made children of God^by 
" the Holy Spirit," sliould be so capti- 
vated with women who were notorious 
apostates and idolaters, and who " spent 
" their time in feasting, music, dancing, 
" and sports," as to take them for wives ? 
Yet we will suppose it, and then, having 
supposed one thing more, which has 
scarcely been hinted at yet, but whiftb 
requires pretty strong powers of suppo- 
sition, we shall have the story com- 
plete J not to spoil it we must supppsE^ 
6. That this intermarriage of holy men with 
-,j(, ungodly women, produced a race of 
■ ^\ J., giants. 

■ We, have only to suppose all this, and we 
get a sound, rational, judicious, exposition of 
the text, highly agreeable to common .>iense, 
and perfectly free from all that is fanciful. 

I appeal to the reader, whether there ever 
was a more absurd story made np, to meet the 
exigency of interpretation f And yet Chris- 
tian commentators adopt such trash. In fact, 
there are some who will catch at any thing, 
and swallow any thing, however ridiculous, if 
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it will get rid of what they are pleased to con- 
sider as " the marvellous" — especially any 
t&in^ that inight seem to countenance an idea 
of intercourse between the visible and invisible 
wbrtd. 

I entreat the reader (if it be for only ten 
minutes) to lay aside the legend; to turn to 
the naked text of Scripture ; and to give his 
candid attention to what may be offered iu 
favour of the ancient, and, in my opinion, the 
lesa fanciful exposition of the tert. 

Rrst, however, I will just notice an objec- 
tion which may arise in the mind of some 
reader; and which, if valid, would render all 
ferther argumentation useless. " How could 
angels take wives of the daughters of men- 
are they not spirits, and is it not impossible ?" 
To this I must reply, that I know not how far 
the objector may be able to argue on such 
grounds ; but that for myself, I know so little 
of the nature of angels, and of the limits of 
possibility, that I feel it safest to borrow the 
language of St. Augustine on this point, and 
aay, " non hie aliquiil audeo temere definire." 
It does not appear to me more incredible, or 
more remote from my ideas of a spirit, than 
that angels should assume the human form, 
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H and cat the calf of Abraham and. the,,iiiir, 
H leavened bread uf Lot. When the objector 
B has explained these facts, he will perhaps be 
W Rble to explain the other. This, however, iii 
not the point. All that 1 contend for is, that 
credible or incredible to man'tj wisdom — whe- 
ther congenial or foreign to his conceptions of 
IthingB, in which a pretence to knowledge is 
mere folly — whether apparently possible or 
imposaible, the fact ia stated in the Bible, and 
that so plainly, that the wisest commentators 
have been reduced to childish absurdity iq 
attempting to evade it. Let us then see what 
may be said in favour of this opinion. 

I, One would really suppose, from the oif- 
hand way in which Mr. Scott says, " the 
" spiritual worshippers of God are called his 

»" children, and the honourable title is some- 
" times conferred on all who profess the true 
" religion," that the title in qiiestion ('J3 
cn^M) was one frequently iised in the Scrip- 
tures, and with considerable laxity, 

I believe, however, that this title is only 
found in exactly this form in three other 
places of the Old Testament, and I am not 
aware that in either of them it has ever been 
supposed to mean any thing but angels. These 
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are. Job i. 6, li. 1, and xxxviii. 7* There are 
two'j^toges in the Psalms which are com- 
mdhly' considered as similar, though they are 
translkted differently. The first is Ps. xxix. 1, 
D^Vh ^33 mn^b inn «< Give unto the Lord, O ye 
mighty,** and Ps. Ixxxix. 6, (heb. 7)^ " Who 
" in the heaven can be compared unto the Lord, 
" who among the sons of the mighty , (D^bw ^313) 
" can be likened unto the Lord !" I will say 
nothing here of the difference between cr»bM 
and ta^bw, because I feel no doubt that in 
each case angels are meant. Indeed, iii the 
latter, the parallelism seems to put it beyond 
all doubt. 

r day then, that every where else in the Old 
Tei^tament this title, " the sons of God,*' 
designates angels ; and I add, that it designates 
angels only ; and we ought to have some very 
good reason, (if a good reason can ever be 
given,) for departing from the obvious meaning 
of words. 

I need hardly add, that I do not find this 
title ever given to men in the Old Testament. 
That which comes nearest to it, (but which 
forms no ground for the interpretation which 
these expositors would support,) is that God 
was pleased to call Israel collectively and 



natioaaUy His " firat-boro eoh;"* and that it 
is said, that they shall, at same future time, be 
called the " sohs of the living God," "32 

Taking the phrase, however, as it is uaed in 
the New Testament, where it ia applied to 
men, I absolutely deny that it " is sometimes 
conferred on all who profeaa the true religkm," 
in any such way as shall prevent its bang a 
distinguiahitig title of those who shaJL here- 
after " be equal to the angels, and be the sans 
of Gofl."t 

II. The passage referred to appears to hare 
been understood of angels by the Jewish 
church. 

It seems that in the time of St. Augustine 
the majority of manuscripts of tb& Sgsp 
TUAGiNT had o! «y7eAo( t5 GeS as the transl^ioB 
of D'^nbH •'32. He acknowledges that the 
Seventy translated the title " Angels of God j" 
but adds, that it is not so in all copies of their 
version : for that some had only " Sons of 
God."§ This is con6nned by the fact, that 

• Ex. iv. 22. t HoHui i. tO, (beb. ii. 1.) 

X iaayyckoi yap thi va) viol liri r« Biov. Luke K&, 36. 
i " SeptiiagrntH qiiidcm interpretes eC angelog Dei dii^ 
" ront Ittoa et filiM Dei ; ^uod quidem wi onmet eoMeva 
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W&'Akd this reading in thai most important 
nkmjsseripct^ the Codex jUearandrinus. 
:.: Whiilher ii was (aa Mangey suggests) £irom 
following this reading, or from his own idea, 
of ^yifhat was meant by the title ^^ Sons of 
6od^^ it is clear that Philo Junius under* 
stMd the passage as relating to angels.* In 
eiUiev case his testimony is worthy of notice, 
ia-the former it adds greatly to the probability 
that oYftkm is the true reading of the Septii&* 
g^nt ; in the latter it shews us what a learned 
Jew of that early age understood by ^* Sods of 
Oed.'' 

.:<Ift;Iike manner Joskphus understands angels 
to be meant ^t and, if Bishop Laurence -is 
vigh^ia. supposing the. Book of Enoch to 
havoe been written by a Jew, before the Chris* 
4iaBt«ra,t it should be noticed in this place, as 
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**hii^}ea%\ nam quidam nisi 'filiosDei' non habeDt." August, 
de Ciy. Dei, XV. xxiiL Selden says, ''Qualem lectionem 
'*' efsi foere inter patres qui non agnoscerent, manifestum tamen 
^'est'^ntiqaissiroam fuisse, eo quod edam reperiatur in codke 
H.H^UeBiaUnim vernonia sonuiiiB aatiqaitatis, quod cimeUon 
*' est Serenissimi Regis nostri ad D. Jacobi Bibliothecs, ex 
" oriente ante annos aliquot allatttxn.'* De Jure, Nat et Gent, 
£ik v., c. 8, Vol. L, p. 534. 

• * De Gigant, p. 263. f Antiq., Lib. i., cap. iii. 

1 { PreUm. Dia., ppr xx. ndii. 
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supporting the same opinion; .for ibe reader 
will remember^ that my object in referring to 
these writers, is to shew that the opinion was 
held by the eau^ly Jewish Church., Whether 
on this ground I ought to mention the Testa- 
ment OF THE TWELVE PATEIAECHS^ wbijCh 

maintains the same doctrine, I do not feel 
certain. Grabe, (in deference to Cave and 
Dodwell,)* places that work in the first cen- 
tury, but expresses his own belief, that it was 
written by a Jew before the Christian era, and 
afterwards interpolated by a Christian. • 

III. The same interpreta.tion was embraced^ 
or rather, perhaps, I should say, that no other 
interpretation seems to have been known. by 
many ci the fathers of the Christian Church* 
Among them I may mention Justin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, Irenseus, TertuUian, : Clemew 
Alexandrinus, Cyprian, Methodius, Lactantius, 
£u8ebiu8, Ambrose, and Sulpitius Sererus. 

I refer to these writers, not to prove, tbfs 
truth of the doctrine, but to clear myself from 
the charge of setting forth a new fancy ;. and 
also, because I think that such a reference 
may suggest a doubt in the minds of some 

• See Spicileg. L 132. 
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T^derSf whether the opinion is actually absurd 
in itself^ when he finds that it has been main- 
tained by so many (and of some I may say by 
sueh) writers of the early Christian Church. 

IV. Our translation says, " there were 
ginfits in the earth.'' I have already said that 
this is a very remarkable, and unexpected, 
cfonsequence of the intermarriage of good 
men and wicked women. Yet it is impossible 
tb tiay that it might not have followed ; and, if 
it' be dearly stated, we must take it as we find 
it. The fact, however, is, that there is nothing 
aiboat giants (in the common acceptation of 
the ' word) in the Hebrew text. We read 
^fcO WT D'^Vcan, " the Nephillim were in the 
ettrth." This word is not one of those gene- 
raDy Used to signify what we understand by 
tftte word giant, in the Scriptures, though 
giatnts are often enough spoken of, and de- 
signated by various words. In fact, whoever, 
or whatever, the Nephillim might be, who 
were ^^ in the earth" at the period in question, 
it does not appear that they were in the earth 
at any other time. The name occurs but once 
more in the whole Scripture; and that is, 
where the spies brought up a false report of 
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the Innd, and said that they h»l s^en the 
Nephillira,* 

The word NephiUim is so obviously denved 
from bB3 " to fall," that it requires SDioe 
twisting to make it signify anything like a 
gitait ,-t still, after the specimens of radie&l 
interpretation which I have given, the reader 
will not doubt that lexicographers have 
managed the matter very easily. We are 
told that giants are apt to fall upon other 
people ; or that, by frightening theot, they 
cause them to fall, &c4 PeAaps, however, 
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" xcribil R. Abrab. D'^l died eunt quod cadiU cor videnda 
" illos quia admiralur de oltitudine statural." Pugninus. 
" Alii nominiB rationem Bfferunt quod celcri liumiUiircs velut 
" coram illia crcldlsse videantur. Alii quasi opprMBom et 
" lyrnnnog, ah irruemlo." Mercerus. " Such as /iilt upon 
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some Tcader wfao is not satisfied with such &ii 
explanation, and who seci^ no connexion he* 
tween the name, and what we understand by 
aidant, may nsk, " How then came our trana- 
lators to give that word as the translation of 
i^0f>hiUim ?" I answer, because the Sep- 
tn^nt and Vulgate had done the same, and 
had rendered the word " y/y«i1n, gigantes," 
The question then ia, " How came the Sqr- 
tnagiut translators to use this word ? " and, in 
rsply, 1 must beg the reader to consider what 
4ihe word y'V«5 originally meant, or in other 
words, what a Greeli, or a hellenizing Jew, 
would understand by the word "giant;*' or 
'father by " the giants," D'^Oan, which the 
Septuagint translate by o' Si Y-'ya.lu ? Every 
iBchool-book of heathen mythology will tell 
liim. Let him, for instance, tnm to Lem- 
. priere's Classical Dictionary, and he will find, 
f Giants, the sons of Coilos and Terra, who, 
"according to Hesiod, sprang from the blood 
*• of the wound which Ccelus received from his 
" son Saturn ; while Hyginus calls them the 

i' atben \ nsMullen, violent. So Aquila renden it in Oen. b]r 
£|d^int^^uB bj Biaiai." Pukhunl. 
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" 60UB of Tartarus and Terra." The ginnts, 
it is notorious, were a mixed race, of an origin 
partly celestial, and partly terrestrial ; acd it 
will be obvious that, supposing the seventy 
interpreters to have understood angels, by 
n'^nbn '33, (which I have endeavoured to shew 
that they did,) they could not have better 
expressed in Greek, that which they must 
have supposed the Hebrew word Nepkillim to 
mean. ' 

This gives us a key to the heathen mytho- 
logy, which is not perhaps elsewhere to be 
found. We may say that the heathen mytho- 
logy is false and fabulous; and it is true that 
it contains falsehood and fable enough; but 
that it should have arisen from pure invention, 
would be incredible, even if the idea were not 
altogether repudiated, by iunumerable allusions 
to the facts recorded in the Scripture. Mr. 
Faber has well said—" We have no reason to 
" think that the idolatry of the Gentile world 
" was of a merely arbitrary contrivance ; on the 
" contrary, it seems to have been built, almost 
" universally, upon a traditional remembrance of 
" real events. These events I apprehend to be, 
" the destruction of the first race of mankind 
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^' by the waters of the deluge^ and the introduce 

^* tion of the Sabian superstition by Nimrod/'* 

I do not wish to enter at large upon this 

part oi the subject ;t and feel that it is suffi- 

* Dissert on the Cabiri, p. 9. 

t I cann<it, however, help giving an extract firom what 
Bnicker has said of the Orphic Theogony : — ** Ut vero genera- 
tionem rerum porro explicet tbeogonia Orphica, addit : Terras 
quse jam Dea prodierit, mistum Codlum, et genuisse ex ea 
foeminas Clothon, Lachesin, Atropon, mares vero centimanos, 
Cottum, Gygen, Briareonta, et Cyclopes Brontem, Steropem, 
Argum, quos etiam vinctos in Tartairtm precipitaverit, quum 
se regno pellendum a filiis iutellexisset. Intelligi per hos cceli 
terraeque liberos partes mundi, elementa, reliquaque, quae hunc 
mundum constituunt, dubio caret, ordine cosmogonia ita requi- 
rente; unde audiendi Platonici non sunt, qui nescio quos 
damonas ex iis fingunt, ex mundo intelligibili productos, &c."^- 
Vol. L p. 3d7. The reader will judge how far the author, or 
the Platonists, were right ; in fact, he goes on to say — ** Quid 
vero tota ilia Deorum progenies significaverit, admodum d\fficuU 
ter, et non nisi levibus ex conjecturis did potest" 8fc, Plato con- 
fessed that it was beyond his power to give an account of the 
origin* of dsemons, except such as had been received by tra- 
dition from the ancients, who professed to be descendants of 
the gods, and whom, speaking as it were of their own family 
afi&irs, he considered worthy of credit. The reader may find 
this passage of Plato in that part of Athenagoras's Legation^ 
where he is speaking of the origin of Idolatry, and shewing 
that *' the things which the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to 
devils," or (as the Apostle says) to " daemons." He may also 
find much that is to ^e purpose (and much that is not) in 
Parkhurst's Lexicon under the word t«^«^«« 

H 
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cleiit to obserf e, in genei'al terms, that all that 
is said in the heathen mythology of the godB^ 
couuDg down on earth in human form, and of 
tiieir intercourse with women, is but the veiy 
same story recorded by tradition. The whole 
history of the giants, the mixed progeny of 
earth and heaven, as it is given by heathen 
raythologists — their eminent wickedness — theii 
open rebellion against the majesty of heaven— r: 
their being driven to Tartarus^ and kept io 
perpetual bondage of darkness and fire ; all 
this is the very counterpart of the history of 
those who, having left their own estate, have 
been cast down to hell (or more literally, Tar- 
tarus), and delivered to chains and darkness. 
(rnjuwi fo^n Ta/napmaa^. 2 Pet. ii. 4. This one 
word, roprapaiffa!, thus Used by the Apostl^ 
seems to me to say much for the opinion 
which 1 am endeavouring to maintain. 

6. It appears to me, that what has been already- 
stated is sufficient to raise a strong presump- 
tion in favour of the interpretation for which I 
contend; but another argument, which iS)to 
uiy own mind stronger than any which 1 1^^» 
hitherto adduced, remainis to be stated, i* ^, •• 

The sin of the angels, whatever it might bf^ i» 
not, as far as I can find, very frequently alluded 



fc, or very distinctly stated, in the Scriptures, 
Qnless it be in the passage of Genesis now 
Wider consideration. There ia, however, a 
ffirect reference to it in two other passages of 
' Sfrripture, which seem to me to be decisive in 

! flavour of my opinion, 
' The first of these is 2 Pet. ii., where, after 
Etprraking of the false teachers, who should 
bring in damnable heresies, and thus draw 
upon themselves swift destruction; and declar- 
ing that their judgment lingered not, and their 
f Ainiiiation slumbered not; the Apostle adds: 
** For if God spared not the angels that sinned, 
'•* but cast them down to hell, and delivered 
** them into chains of darkness, to be re- 
** served unto judgment, and spared not the 
•-old world, but saved Noah the eighth person, 
" a preacher of righteousness, bringing in the 
" flood upon the world of the ungodly; and 
** turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha 
"into ashes, condemned them with an over- 
*• throw, making them an ensample unto those 
•• that after should live ungodly ; and delivered 
" just Lot, vexed with the filthy conversation 
*• of the wicked (for that righteous man dwell- 
"ing tunong them, in seeing and hearing, 
** vexed his righteous soul from day to day 
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" with thdr unlawful deeds) 5 the Lord knoweth 
" how to deliver the godly out of temptations^ 

■ ^* and to reserve the unjust unto the day of 
^* judgment to be punished; but chiefly them 
^' that walk after the flesh in the lust of un- 
'' cleanness, and despise government." 

I think It will appear to every attentive 
reader of the foregoing passage, that the object 
of the Apostle was to warn those to whom h^ 
wrote of false teachers, who should -irise in thie 
Church, and cause the apostacy of many ; and 
also to set before them the certainty of the 
judgment which awaited such apodtatto, at th^ 
same time that he comfotted tHem with an 
assurance of the israfety an3 preservation el 
thosd who* shtyuH corithme stedfast in the 
faith. With ihifi^tiew^ he rettttnds th^m, th«t 
on other occidSoris, tvhett BKis wrtftlk'hdd'beett 
revealed against sinners to thefi* d^i^ttlietSoft; 
God had manifested his poWei* and fidelity ih 
the preservation of his servants. Tbuid,'wheh He 
cast dovrn the angds, andoverwhelmeid tHe Worlfl 
of the ungodly in a flood, he savedNoah'andiiSy 
family; when he destroyed Sodom' and Ob- 
morrha, he preserved Lot. The argtittifeiit W 
plain ; but unless there was some cdnhe^ioh 

between the fallen angels, and the floofd^ tAy 
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are they mentioned? If, indeed, the Apostle 
Iwl. said, — '^ For if God spared not those 
ftngels who sinned, [but preserved those who 
had-not sinned^ in the judgments which fell 
upon the guilty,] — if he spared not the old 
world, but saved Noah — if he spared not 
Spdom^ but preserved Lot, — it is manifest, that 
he. knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation, and to reserve the unjust unto the 
day of judgment to be punished;" — if the 
Apostle ■ had said this, the argument would 
have been plain, and the consequence would 
have followed rightly; but the case of the 
angels, as it is commonly understood, is so 
fiur from illustrating the doctrine which the 
Apostle is maintaining, that it is, in reality, 
one- of unmixed severity. The fact, that God 
did not spare the angels, is no proof that 
he knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation, as well as to reserve the unjust for 
punishment, however true that doctrine may 
faiffii^ itself; and, as the passage now stands, 
these is. evidently something wanted to com- 
plete its meaning, unless we connect it with 
the. following verse : — " For if God spared not 
^^, the angels that sinned, but cast them down 
*f to hell,"^What then ? The Apostle draws 



no inference. Will it be 9uid, that he meant 
us to draw the inference, that, if God spared 
not the angels, he would not spare these 
apostates? Why, he had just declared in 
plain ternie, that their damnation slumbered not; 
and, besides, this evidently was not the scope 
of the Apostle's reasoning, which runs through 
that long (but single) sentence which I have 

quoted, — " For if the Lord knoweth," &c. 

(v. 4 — 9.) As 1 have already said, if we take 
the passage in the common view, and divide 
the 4th and 5th verses, there seems to be no 
inference drawn from the case of the angela ; and 
no reason why they were referred to. Taking 
it, on the supposition, that those angels were 
the instruments of bringing on that flood of 
vengeance, in which Noah and his family 
were wonderfully preserved, the sense 13 
obvious, and the case is precisely snited to 
the Apostle's argument. The reader will also 
observe, the nature of the sin to which the 
heresies here denounced should lead, and 
which is specified in the 10th, 14th, and 18th 
verses. 

Farther light, however, may, I apprehend, 
be thrown upon this passage, by comparing it 
with another part of Scripture. The paral- 
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felum "wiiich exists between the second epistle 
of St. Peter, and the epistle of Su Jude^ has 
been commonljr noticed, and is sufficiently 
abp'ioiis; and it may be worth while to place 
iapanUei ccdumns those parts of these epistles 
which relate to this subject. 



ST. PETER. 

a 

S' Epistlitf, ehap. ii. 

r 

.i There ahall be fs^se teach- 
ers among you who privily 
shall bring in damnable he- 
resies. ▼. 1 . 

See ver3es 10, 14, 18. 

denying the Lord that bought 
them. V. 1. 



ST. JUDE. 



There are certain men crept 
in unawares, who were be- 
fore of old ordained to this 
condemnation, ungodly men, 
V. 4. 

turning the grace of our God 
into lasciviousness. v. 4. 

and denyitig the only Lord 
God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ. V. 4. 

I will therefore put you 
in remembrance, though ye 
once knew this, 

How that the Lord, having 
saved the people out of the 
land of Egypt, afterward de- 
stroyed them that believed 
not. v« 5. 
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For if God spared not tbe 
angels that sinned, but cast 
them down to hell, and 
delivered them into chains 
of darkness, to be reserved 
unto judgment, v. 4. 

And turning the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha into 
ashes, condemned them with 
an overthrow, making them 
an example unto those that 
after should live ungodly. 
v, 6. 



And the angels which kept 
not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation, he 
hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness iihto 
the judgment of the great 
day. V. 6.* 

Even as Sodom and Go- 
morrha and the cities %bout 
them in like manner, giving 
themselves over to fornica- 
tion, and going after strange 
flesh, are set forth for ao^ 
example, suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire^ :▼•» 7; 

Likewise also thiese filthy 
dreamers defile, th^ fieishy 
despise dominionj and speak 
evil of dignities. TU 8« 



' if 



Chiefly them that walk 
after the flesh in the lust of 
undeanness, and despise 
governmenu Presumptuous 
are they, self-willed, they 
are not afraid to speak evil 
of dignitiesi t. 10. 



* " My spirit shall not always strive [or, judge' etemailty 
dSj^S 1f!V mS] with man [eras it regards the human race 0*im], 
for that also [or truly] is flesh." So Jerome has translated ; he says, 
'* In Hebrtto scriptuAA est % Non }adicabitSpiriti» AMili^iiiiiies 
" istos in senipitenium quoniam oaro sunt'' Quiest^iimfGtl^ 
vol. iii. 71. p. Is there in this any reference to. ^ the ^j(5f9F^, 
judgment of those who were not flesh ? 
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Whereas, angels which 
are greater in power, and 
might, bring not railing ac- 
cusation against them before 
thdLord. v. 11. 



But these as natural brute 
beasts, made to be taken and 
deistroyed, speak evil of the 
things that they understand 
not ; and sliall utterly perish 
in their own corruption. 
V. 12. 

« 

Which have forsaken the 
right way, and are gone 
astray, following the way 
of Balaam the son of Bosor, 
who loved the wages of un- 
righteousness. V. 15. 

Spots they are and ble- 
mishes, sporting themselves 
with their own deceivings 
while they feast with you. 
V. 13. 



, The parallelism of these passages is obvious; 
but it is important for our present purpose to 
notice one diflFerence between them. St. Peter, 

H 2 



Yet Michael the arch- 
angel, when contending with 
the devil, he disputed about 
the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a railing 
accusation, but said, '^ Tlie 
Lord rebuke thee." v. 9. 

But these speak evil of 
those things which they know 
not; but what they know 
naturally, as brute beasts, in 
those things they corrupt 
themselves, v. 10. 



Woe unto them ! for they 
have gone in the way of 
Cain, and ran greedily after 
the error of Balaam for re- 
ward, and perished in the 
gainsaying of Core. v. 11. 

These are spots in your 
feasts of charity when they 
feast with you. v. 12. 
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as I have already atatedj while lie denounces 
the judgment of God against these apostates, 
who should turn the grace of God into lascivi- 
ouanesa, at the same time asserts the fidelity 
of God in the preservation of his servants, and 
adduces examples of it. This latter point is 
not insisted on by St. Jude. He says nothing 
of the preservation of the righteous, but con- 
fines himself to the denunciation of the wrath 
of God against the apostates. While, there- 
fore, he adduces the same instances of judg- 
ment which had been referred to by St. Peter, 
he says nothing, in either case, of the accom- 
panying mercy. He mentions the destruction 
of the angels, but says nothing of the preser- 
vation of Noah ; he states the destruction of 
Sodom, but not the deliverance of Lot. It 
will also be remarked, that he says nothing 
parallel to what is said by St. Peter of the 
destruction of the old world, unless, indeed, 
(which I think is obvious,) he considered what 
both he and St. Peter said of the angels, as 
referring to that event. 

But we must observe farther — St. Jude's ob- 
ject is to warn the Church against men, crept 
in unawares, who turned the grace of God into 
lasciviousness ; and his discourse, as well as 
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St. Peter's, is pointedljr and eapecially directed 
against that particular siu. He, therefore, 
cemiads them of the recorded inutaiices ia 
which that sin had brought down the divine 
Judgment. First, in the case of Israel — then in 
that of the Angels — and then in that of the inha- 
bitants of Sodom and Comorrha, who had " in 
tike manner" giyen themselves over to fbrai- 
cation, and going after " strange flesh." Thb 
expression, " in like manner," has given a 
good deal of trouble to critics. Certainly, even 
as the passage stands in our translation, it 
looks as if the Apostle meant to say, that the 
sin of the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha 
resembled that of the angels ; but that idea 
may be avoided, by supposing the similarity 
to be predicated of Sodom and Gomorrlia, and 
the other cities ; and reading as if the Apostle 
bad said, " Even as Sodom and Gomorrha, and 
the cities about them, in like manner to SodcMn 
and Gomorrha," &c. This, however, will not 
do in the Greek, where the expression is pltiin, 
and much stronger than it stands in our version. 
It is, TO, Sfioion THToit Tpfloi, " after the same 
manner as these." And who are these ? Not 
the cities, as must be evident to every person 
capable of referring to the original; for then 
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the word employed must hare been femiDine, 
aad not, as it is, masculine. We are told, 
indeed, by some expositors, that by " tbese" 
the Apostle meant the cities, but used the 
maaculide word because, though he spoke of 
cities, he meant their inhabitants; but it is 
really too absurd, and I think cannot be main- 
tained by any man who reads the verse in 
Greek. Glassius honestly confesses that 
" these" refers to the Israelites, and the 
Angela; and does predicate a similarity of 
crimes; and how does he avoid the conse- 
quence wliich seems naturally to follow ? The 
reader will scarcely credit it, but it is true, 
that this great critic tells us, that in speaking 
of the Israelites, and of Sodom and Gomorrha, 
the apostle only meant to refer to apoatacy 
from God, and spiritual fornication;* A 
critic who goes so far as this, must be inde^ 
hard pressed ; and becomes, in the eyes of , 
every reasonable person, the greatest adver- 
Bary of hia own opinion. If it can only be 
defended at this rate, it had better be 
given up. 

Let the unprejudiced reader reflect on these 
passages of St. Peter and St. Jude, and I think 

• Pliilologia Sacra, p, 505. 
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hewQI i^atcely doabt that, in the minds of 
tfaofle Apostles, the sin of the angels was con- 
nected with the offence of *^ going after 
strange flesh," and with the deluge ; and duly 
weighing these passages in connexion with the 
avgHmmts which have been adduced, I think 
he ivill dec^ide that the interpretation, which I 
here endeavour to support, is the true one; 
and that the popular and prevalent opinion is 
evtdneous. 



ESSAY VIL 



THE MILLENNIUM. 



The expectation of a happy period, general and threefold— origin of 
miUenarianiam— <3eriathtift^Papia8— jvdaising— eTa>km <rf the Ro- 
manists—Justin Martyr— ^Tcrtpllian and Montanisra* 



LESS than thirty years ago the idea of a 
Millennium was entertained by comparatively 
few members of the Christian Church; but 
since that tiiQe^ and especially within about 
eight or ninjs y^ars^ so many publications have 
issued from the press that, if I were to write a 
dissertation on the subject, I could only repeat 
what inay easily be found, better said, else- 
where. In this essay then I only propose ^o 
throw out a few hints on the state of opiniop 
relative to that subject; and to notice ope or 
two important points which have been bpi^ht 
into controversy. 



?!.•:.-' 
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In a certain sense^ almost all Christians in 
the present day may be said to be Millenarians ; 
and I am not sure that the title might not be 
even more extensively applied. We might 
almost say, that the expectation of a period of 
greater felicity to be hereafter enjoyed by man- 
kind on earth, is now the general expectation 
of educated mankind. At all events we may 
say, that such a period is expected by most of 
those whose minds are exercised in anticipations 
of the future. So far the infidel and the Chris- 
tian agree, ho\f ever widely they may differ as 
to the nature and circumstances of the happi- 
ness which they expect, and as to the means 
by which it is to be attained. 

An opinion so general, and held by such 
very diffirent classes on totally distinct 
grounds, may be expected to take many 
modifications, and to shew itself in various 
forms and degrees ; but I believe that without 
pretiending to strict definition, we may say, 
that those who are looking forward with any- 
thing like settled and considerate belief, to a 
future period of happiness on earth, may be 
divided into three classes. 

1. There are those who expect the perfec- 
tion or the indefinite improvement of man. 
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through the cultiration of his morale intellec- 
tiial, and physical capacities. A new era, 
characterised by a new form of society, is 
anticipated. Old forms and follies are to be 
abolished, and old superstitions foi^tten. It 
is hoped that enlightened reason will rid man- 
kind of moral evil ; and that the natural evils 
which he has hitherto suffered may be outi- 
gated, perhaps annihilated, by science. The 
chief means of promoting this sta^ of happi- 
ness is supposed to be education, directed to 
the developm^it of the faculties of man.* 

* The reader has probaUy heard of Mr. Owen and the Lon- 
don Vimatmtj, but may not be awaie bow many aauUer plaas 
have been tet on foot for the regeneration of society. From a 
iort of prospectus of one of these little-goes now before me, 
dated Noy. 10, 1830, 1 make the following extract: — ^^ School of 
** Economy, York-place, Bamsbury Park, Islington, conducted 
" by Meanv. Waddington and Ccl This Institotion is in<^ 
*' tended to embrace the general economy of man. 

** 1. The advancement of hia character to the highest state 
** of moral attainment, through the influence of consisient cir- 
" cumstances. 

" 2. The cultivation of hia intellectual powers to the highest 
** eauent, throi^h the medium of scientific principles. 

** 3. The improvement of his constitution, by proper difit» 
** clothing, healthful exercise, and amusement. 

** 4. Instruction in the art of making his apparel and habi- 
'' tation, and of producing bis food, and the common necesMi^ 
''riesoflife. ^^^^^ 
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" The schoolmaster is abroad ;'* cheap science 
is provided for the multitude ; and institutions 
for mechanics^ universities for shopkeepers^ 
and schools for infants^ are supposed to be 
preparing a golden age^ in which man will 
shew himself in a state of moral, intellectual^ 
and physical maturity^ such as he has never 
yet attained. 

I do not mean to say that some such opinioni 
as this^ or some modification of it^ is not held 
by persons avowing, and actually possessin^^ 
various degrees of religious belief; but, as far 
as I have observed, those by whom it has been 
mof^ zealously maintained, are avowed infidels^ 
As to the scheme itself, its most striking 
feature is, that it is altogether irrespective of 



" Distinct arrangements will be made for infants, children, 
" and youths of each sex. Females will be trained in a superior 
" raatineri and be rendered more extensively useful and happy. 
'* The pupils will be consistently refined in their manners} 
" kind and generous feeling will be implanted ; hypooritical 
^ oeMt||t>iiy and dissembling will be unknown. 

** The Institution will be open to public inspection. Thti 
" pupils will have an ample supply of wholesome food, and lull 

enjoyment of domestic comfort Nature's resources will be 
" presented to their view, and it will be understood that 
" n€ffl9itg is iodnted to secure full and urAxrsal enjoymentf bttt th^ 
" removal of the absurd arrangements qf old society." 



(( 



man's relation to God, and of the connexion 
between this world and another. It was the 
Devil who first pointed out the tree of know- 
ledge to manlvind, as the means by which tliey 
might become as gods ; and I shall take leave 
to call this expected period, in which m»n is 
to be brought by the progress of science, and 
the march of intellect, to a happy independ- 
ance of God, the Devil's Millennium. 

II. The second form in which this expecta- 
tion is manifested, is that which, recognizing 
tiie Scriptures as a Divine revelation, and 
believing that the happiness of man must 
depend on his knowledge of God, looks 
forward to the conversion of the world to the 
feith of Christ, by means of schools, missions, 
and other institutions for the promulgation of 
Christianity. It is expected that these means, 
by the grace of God, will gradually convert 
mankind, and bring them from unbelief and 
ignorance to a state of vital Christianity. 

In this, there is nothing that I can se^, con- 
trary to reason. The schools, the missions, 
and the Bibles and religious books circulated 
by Societies, are good and scriptural means of 
grace; and, even supposing any of them to be 
mixed with human in&rmity, they are yet such 
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means as God has been pleased to appoint, for 
the formation and edification of his Church, 
and such as he has in fact blessed to the pro- 
motion of Christianity. And why may we not 
expect that more zealously used, and more 
blessed in proportion to the zeal of those who 
use them, they may convert the whole world? 
And if all shall be brought to the knowledge of 
Christ, and to worthy conduct as his disciples, 
is it not certain that a period of bliss, eucli as 
iias been hitherto unknown, must ensue! All 
this seems to me entirely consonant to human 
reason ; and to the scheme itself, as an hypo- 
thesis, I have nothing to object ; but as it 
seems to me to be founded wholly on man's 
wisdom, and to receive no countenance from 
any higher quarter, I must take leave to call it 
Man's Millennium. 

III. The third form in which this expecta- 
tion is manifested, is that which is now, I 
think, very often emphatically termed Millena- 
rianism or C/iiliasm ; and it differs from the 
preceding view principally in the following 
particulars : — 

First, In expecting that the period of bleas- 
' <K- ' edness will be preceded, not by an extra- 
[•Ij'rii i-'.ordinaiy extension of religious belief. 
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but' by a general apostacy from Chm^ 

tianity, and consequent judgments. > i 

Secondly^ In expecting that it will couiBt 

in the presence and gorermnent « of 

Cbriat on earth, or what is termed) the 

Penonal Reign. '' •> 

Thirdly, In supposing that the enjoymlmJlr of 

this period of blessedness will not^ibe 

limited to such of the human nicer as^ 

shall be living on eaith when it begins, 

or shall be born daring its .coatimianQe,. 

but that some, or all, of tfae.idted an 

Christ shall be raised to partake of it i 

in other words, in the doctrine of ^ the 

First Resurrection* '• r i i 

Fourthly, In expecting, not the annihila*^ 

tion, but the restoration and renovationy 

of the material world, or ^ the Resti* 

tuiicn of all things/' >:... 

I do not mean to define very accurately^ 

or. to enter into a dissertation on Ihis^j third 

view, but referring generally to what is' called 

MUlenarianism, or Chiliasm, I wish to make ia' 

few remarks on its origin, and on it&jpnevk* 

lence in the early Christian Church, beoausi^i 

much that is false has been said on these 

points, and the. advocates of the doctrine 
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appear to me not to have entered so fully into 
them as they might have done. And as their 
iBiportance obviously requires. 
j- I.- As to the origin of Millenarianism. ^^ It 
^*would be bootless for me/' says Bishop Hall, 
'^ to look back at the ancient errors of the 
^Millenaries, as Austin calls them, to show 
^•hofw that gross error which was first broached 
^jby the Epicurean, and, as Lindanus justly 
'^^cqSls him, judainng, Cerinthus, was in a 
^^»more tolerable sense taken up not long after 
** by PapiaSj Bishop of Hierapolis,"* 

I do not know why the Bishop should have 
considered it ^^ bootless" thus to trace up the 
doctrine .which it was his professed' object 
to -combat, to its rise from a notorious heretic. 
I.t seems to me that it would have been very 
much to his purpose. But the fact is, that 
though it would not have been ^* bootless" to 
do. it^ it would have been altogether in vain to 
attempt it. For any man in Bishop Hall's 
tune, to talk of distinguishing between the 
Ghiliasm of Cerinthus (if he was a Chiliast at 
aU)><and the Chiliasm of Papias, was a mere 
flourish, well suited to impress ignorant 

* ♦ Revel, unrey., Sect. 4. 
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" iind niankiud be left at liberty to gi-atUy 
" their inordinate desires without restraint ? 
" or in other words, that the greatest iuid beat 
" of potentates, the immediate offspring of 
" the Deity, would become the luatrument of 
" promoting amongst a set of subjects newly 
" recalled to life, the perpetration of all tJuse 
" crimes and Eagitious enormities, of winch 
" be had in times past expressed his utter | 
" detestation r To my mind this appeara so 
" remote from all probability, that I know not 
" how to account for so many learned men's 
*' having insisted on it, that Cerinthus held 
" forth to his followers the prospect of their 
'* being permitted to riot without restraint^ in 
" one continued scene of the grossest sen- 
" suality, during the expected future reign of 
" Christ here upon earth. I am at no loss, 
" however, in assigning this accuBation to its 
" proper source. Not a doubt can exist but 
" that it originated with Cuius the presbyter, 
" and DionysiuH Alexandrinus, two writers of 
*' the third century, a& appears from Eusebtus. 
" (Histor. Eccles., lib. iii., cap. xxviii. p. 100.) 
" To prior ages it was utterly unkiumin. But 
" at the time when the above-mentioned 
"authors irrote, the dispute with the Chi- 
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" liastfi, or those who maintained that Christ 
" would hereafter reign upon earth for the 
" space of a thousand years, was carrying on 
" with considerable warmth, and the object 
*' of these writers evidently was to reprcBs 
" this doctrine. With a view, therefore,, 
" the more readily to accomplish their end, 
" they made it appear that the original 
*' author, or parent, of (Miiliasm amongst 
" the Christians was Cerintlius, a pernicious 
" character, and one who had long since been 
" condemned. And this, perhaps, might be 
"allowable enough:* but not content with 
" this, they, by way of still more effectually 
" preventing the Cliristians from every imi- 
" tation of Cerinthus, deemed it expedient to 
" augment the popular antipathy against him, 
" and to persuade the multitude that he was 
" a distinguiehed patron of vice and inlquitj' ; 
" and that it was impossible for any one who 
" was not inimical to the cause of piety and 
*' virtue, to approve of or countenance his 
" doctrine respecting the future reign of 
" Ghrist upon earth. Should it be objected 
" to me, as it probably may, that this case of 
" mine rests merely on supposition, and is 
• Doe* the reader tWok, so t 
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^ grounded on no positive evidence, I confess 
^ it. But when it is considered tlimt prior to 
^ these adversaries of Chiliasm, no one had 
" ever attributed to Cerintkus so gross an 
*^ error ; when it is remembered that this very 
" error with which he is charged is by no 
^^ means to be reconciled with the other parts 
^^ of his doctrine ; in fine, when we reflect 
^ how utterly incredible it is that any man, 
*^ not altogether bereft of his senses, should 
*^ make an unrestricted licence to riot in ob- 
" scenity and filth, the characteristic feature 
^^ of a kingdom over which Jesus Christ was 
*^ triumphantly to reign ; I rather think that 
^^ but few things will appear to have a greater 
" weight of probability on their side than the 
" conjecture which I have thus hazarded."* 

These considerations may probably lead the 
reader to doubt, not only whether Cerinthns 
held the Chiliastic doctrine, in any peculiarly 
gross and carnal sense, but, whether he held it 
at all; and whether the charge of Chiliasm, 
(a charge so inconsistent with his gnosticism,) 
has not arisen from the Apocalypse having been 
falsely ascribed to him. Such a supposition 

♦ Coinm. on Affairs of Chr. before Congtant, Vidal'a TniDs., 
vol i. p. 342. 
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. tends greatly to remove the difficulties which 
Mosheim goes on to state ; and it derives great 
probability from the fact^ that no writer before 
the time of Caius suggests the idea that Cerin- 
thus was a Chiliast^ though we might have ex- 
pected to hear of it if it was the case^ especially 
i[rom Irenseus andTertullianj who wrote profes- 
sedly on his opinions. The only way to account 
for this seems to me to be^ that if he was a Chi- 
liast; his Chiliasm was not considered heresy. 
. I must add^ however^ that I am not anxious 
to disprove the alleged Chiliasm of Cerinthus^ 
though he was a heretic ; for I know that the 
Millenarian doctrine^ like some other import- 
ant truths^ has been held by persons who^ on 
other points, have maintained very foolish, 
and heretical, opinions. If the reader's faith 
stands on human authority, that is his concern : 
for my own part, I do not feel obliged to re- 
nounce what appears to be truth, because it 
has been held by those who on other points 
were heretical, or (in other words) those who, 
though they disbelieved other doctrines, could 
not see reason to disbelieve this one. My 
object is not to prove that Cerinthus did not 
hold, but that he did not ^^ first broach" the 
Millenarian doctrine; and if what has been 
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already said is not sufficient to prove thiS;, 
1 hope it will appear from what follows. In 
the iDean time I vrill turn to another source to 
which Chiliasm has been ascribed, because 9iie 
and the same answer will serve for both. I oj 
Papias, Bishop of HierapoliB, has been ash 
presented by some as the author of MaUer. 
nnrianifini,* and they derive the grounds Of 
this statement also from Eusebius. Tbig- 
ivriter tells us that Papiaa was a persoa «f 
very mean capacity, who fell into mistakes oo 
the 6ub}ex:t of the Millennium, and gave ocosh 
sion to the error of later writers, especially 
IreiiHsuB, on the same subject. Having stated 
that Papias was a person of mean capacity, 
Busebius seems to have felt it necessary to 
account for the fact, that Irenieus and others, 
[such as Justin Martyr and Tertullian,) wi^o 
certainly were not persona of mean capacity, 
adopted and maintained his opinions. Htt'tellft' 

• " The compiler of ihese propliptic books" (t1ie Sibylline 
Oraclea) " ipealis of Chriai reigning here ' apan tkf/h, 
" acconling to the notiani oT tbe iliBenaHiau, which plmly 
B ihem 10 ha»e bevo wriuen afi" the origiji of tbpt 
" lieresy, whicli could not have being till afUT Christ's lime, 
d it till the second cenlury, wlien it wan Jirti 
" inlrodaced by Fapiaa, BUhop of Hienpolji in Plirygfia." — 
K-A^tfmux Cana, p»Tt JL, book is, vol. iv^ p. 88e, 
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ntf' therefore that these able^ but too docile, 
ndholaM, (particularly Ireneeus, whom he 
i^cifieSf) followed their weak master out of 
r^eci to his antiquity^. Did it never occur 
to EufiebiuB/ that whatever respect might be 
dut to Papias on the score of antiquity in the 
fcmrliK century, it could not be felt by Iren»us 
tl(^ho was his contemporary? Or^ did he think 
tiliiK^ any nonsense would pass against a doc^ 
tHne which was then (as Bishop Hall expreasea 
it,) beib^ <^ hooted out of the Church ?" If be 
did, « he was not mistaken, for he has beea 
C0|^<^^ by one writer after another for agesiv 
tfenis Whitby tells us, ^^ It had its rise, saith 
^^ Sissebias, from Papias, a man of slendet 
^^ judgment; but the antiquity of the man 
^^ prevailed with many of the ecclesiastics^ 
" p&rticularlp with Iren^us, and if there were 
*^ f^y^othcr of the same opinion with him."* 
Fiiburyirather improftes on the idea, '^ Car il 
" ayoft, Vesprit fort petit, comme ses Merits le 
^^temoignoient. Cependant son antiquity et 
'^ isbn amour pour la tradition, lui avoit acquis 
^^ithe telle autorite, que de grands hommes 
" Font suivi dans cette erreur des millenaines."t 

♦ On the Millennitim, § 2. 

t Hist. Ecc, Tol, u lib; Ui, o. kv. 
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Tliiswoi'k b unfortunately lost; but EusebiuB 
fdls us that it consisted of two parts; that, in 
the first part, be propounded his own view of 
the matter; and, in the second, discussed this 
Apocalypse. How far he was qualified fortWs 
latter part of his undertaking may be ques- 
tioned; for, having staled that some altogether 
rejected the Apocalypse, he added, that he conld 
not do that, because it was respected by many 
of the brethren, but that in fact he did not 
understandit, and could only be sure that it cdii- 
tained some meaning which he could not fathom. 

This statement is important, because it 
shews that when Dionysius wrote, the 
Apocalypse was rejected by many; anfl. In 
fact, there is ground to believe that Chiliasin 
and the Apocalypse were so identified in the 
minds of the early Christians, that he who 
rtceived the Apocalypse had no idea Of any 
niftde of Interpretation which should prevent' 
ifg plainly teaching Chiliasm. Those, there-^ 
fore, who rejected the Millenarian doctrine, 
rejected riie Apocalypse, because they did not 
think of disputing that it taught that doctrine. 

When, however, the Gnostics had prepared' 
the way for the allegorizing of the Alc^candrlan 
school, and Christians, instead of judaizing^ 
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began to heathenize, by adopting the puerilities 
of the Platonic School of Philosophy, there 
was no difficulty in rejecting Chiliaam, and yet 
retaining the Apocalypse, which by their 
method mi^ht be easily made to say anything. 
What Bishop Hall has siiid on this point is 
worth transcribing. He states, that the doc- 
irine maint^ned by Papias " relished so ill 
" with the Christians of those times, as that 
" this very passage of the Revelation was 
" deemed by them a probable ground to call 
" the divine authority of this whole book into 
", question, as savouring too much of Cerin- 
" ^us : but the majesty which shined in that 
" holy prophecy aoon dispelled that cloud, antt 
" induced the church to find a better sense of 
" 80 obscure a clause than the merely literal."* 
I apprehend that the fault of the clause was 
not that it was " obscure," but that it was too 
plain : it is true, however, that the church '(cap 
set upon seeking better senses than those 
which lay on the surface of the Word of God;, 
and, adopting the allegorical mode of interpre-: , 
tation, was too commonly led to treat the 
plain narratives, precepts, and predictions of 
Scripture with contempt, while it was amused 
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with puerile conceits^ framed on the modc^ of 
Pagan philosophy. 

In one sense^ to be sure, this mode of inter- 
preting was judaizing ; tor, as I have already 
said, it was first applied to the Bible by the 
hellenizing Jews 5* but in its origin it was 
purely heatheiij and was boiTowed by the J«wb 
from the school of Plato. Until this assistance 
was obtained. Christians were, I believe, unable 
to oppose the ^illenarian doctrine, without 
rejecting the Apocalypse ; and, as far as I can 
find, Chiliasm was the common belief -of the 
Christian Church until the middle of tlte tihlrd 
century. 

If this is a fact,' it is evidently one which it 
is most important for the opponents of the 
Millenarian doctrine fully and fairly to meet — 
and that it is a fact, I am led to believe, not 
only from the want of direct opposition, but 
from my own inability to find any writer 
during that period, whose works would shew 
that he was not a Millenarian, and from the 
admissions of those who have opposed the 
doctrines, and the way in which they have 
attempted to explain or evade the matter. 

• See page 24. 
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The fact that so many of the early Christian 
Fathers openly maintained the Millenarian 
doctrine^ presents no small difficulty to the 
writers of the Romish Church, and they have 
adopted two different modes of meeting it. 
. The first of these is^ fairly to acknowledge 
that these Fathers held what is now a heresy, 
hut was in their time only an error, because 
the Church had made no decision on the sub- 
ject 5 and to. add that it became a heresy^ by 
tJhe decision of Pope Damasus. Thus Baro« 
nius says of Papias, '^ lisdem temporibus 
" ultimis Trajani Imperatoris error ille irrepsit 
'^ in nonnuUos fideles, auctore Papia Episcopo 
^^ HieropolitanOf de millenario 3 qui tamen non 
** eo usque progressus est, ut transiret in 
}} hasresim, nisi postquam in Apollinare, qui 
eum pertinacius propugnabat a Damaso 
Papa (ut suo loco dicemus) damnatus estJ*^*^ 
As to Baronius's pretence to distinguish be- 
.tween the Chiliasm of Papias and ApoUinaris, 
,aiid his statement that it was more pertina- 
ciously maintained by the latter, than it had 
been by the former, I believe it is mere non- 
sense; but his statement, (and it is not by 

• Ann. 118, § II. 
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any mean E his only,} that the doctrine of the 
Chillasts was condemned by Pope Dauiasus a; 
a heresy, is, as far as I can find, entirely false. 
Baronius aeems to have reasoned in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 
, 'Xht; doctrine of the Millennium is an error; 
3ut^ AjJoUinaria held the doctrine of the 

Millennium ; 
Tlierefore the doctrine of the Milleniiiam 
vas one of the errors of Apollinaris. 
lliie syllogism he aeema to have followed up 
by another founded upon it: — 
The Pope condemned " the errors of Agol- 

linaris," 
But the doctrine of the Milleniiium was one 
of " the errors of Apollinaris," ' 

Therefore the Pope condemned tlie doct^^ 
' of the Millennium. 

Such appears to have been Baronius' a way 
of reasoning, and it seems to me that it i&not 
very soiind. Indeed it is obviou$, that byif- 
gimilar argument, a Jew might prov^ ^hat 
Pope Damasus condemned the doctrine that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah. It is cepr- 
tftinly true that Apollinaris was a Millenarjan, 
and equally, |;rue that his errors respecting lb* 
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K aOctrtne of the Trinity were condemued at a 

K Sj^iibd held by Pope Damasus ; but as far aa I 

I ten find, though the po'uits which came in 

I qiie&tion on that occasioii are recorded, and 

are given even by Barooius himself, no allu- 

■ion whatever was made to the Millenarian 

doctrine. Still it is very convenient to Roman 

Catholic writers to say, " The MUlennrian 

fi doctrine, though always an error, did hot 

*' become a heresy until Apollinaris the Mille- 

" narian was condemned aa a heretic;" which 

he certainly was ; though not as I have already 

said for his Cliiliasm. This is one way of 

getting the Fathers o\it of the scrape. 

There ia, however, another way, which is 
perhaps equally good, only that it necessarily 
supposes a still greater degree of ignoranoa in 
those to whom the statement is addressed. It 
is to make Cliiliasm and Millenarianism mean 
two things entirely different, and to talk some- 
what in this way — " The CAiliasls learned 
their gross and sensual heresies from Ce- 
rinthus, who maintained that the saints would 
reign ^rith Christ on the earth, in all matmei; 
of carnal delights, for a thousand years. They 
Were abominable heretics ; and though some 
may have improperly given them the same, or 
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a sitnilftr title, yet they are by no meane 
coofbuaded witli the Jtlillciiariana, who were 
' Dot heretical at all, and among whom were 
some of the moat eminent Fathers. Theae 
Mlllenarians, fiir from holding any thing like 
the detestable doctrines of the Cbiliiists, got 
their name because they were of opinion, that 
the souls of the faithful would not enjoy the 
beatific vision until after the judgment; and 
this being a long time, it was called, in a 
rough way, a thousand years, and they were 
called Mlllenarians. But you see evidently 
that there was no connexion between them 
and the Chiliasts.""^ 

• " Advertendum, tamen, Aoi BhUiastas, sire niflenaruw 
" Qot^Hsdendos Hsn ease coin M'UUuanis de quibus sub tuli 
" BDmine sgemus, diversiu siquidem error est MilletiBriorum 
" de quibuB infra acturi, ab enure pnescotiiun Chiliaitaruin At 
" qnibua bic disseiiiiiin : pono MilleDarii de quibua Terbo 
" Millenarii ssrma insLttuilur, ijuocum auctor crediltir PapisE 
" HieiDpolytaouB, non constituebant Cbiiati regnutn in dditiji 
" carporalibus, saA dicebaiit animai juilas doq introduceadas 
" ad Dei vuHonam nisi post resurrectiouem uDiversalcoi, quando 

" prEeinittenda nodiia, -at diacemcreniur Millenaiii, de qaibus 
" infra, ab illia de quibus liic agimus, quomm primipilua cm- 
" dllur Cerinlliui, deiade quidam Episcopus Egyplius Domine 
" Nepoa, poatreino hujus hurelicalii doclrins princepn fuit 
" Caracion." Sionda Lex. Palem. ia i. Ckiliaila. Under the 
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Both these modes of getting rid of an awk- 
ward fact required some assurance in those 
who devised them; but they knew how to 
appreciate the ignorance of those to whom 
they wrote, and the case was desperate. The 
doctrine of the Fathers could not be concealed 
or admitted ; and they were obliged to do the 
best they could. 

Protestant writers, indeed, are not equally 
bound to defend the early Fathers from heresy; 
yet the writings of the first three centuries do 

word MiUenarU he says, ** Millenarii dicti sunt, licet improprie, 
" qui asseruerunt animas praedestinatas ad gloriam non admit- 
" tendas ad visionem, nisi post extremum judicium. Hujus 
" sententis auctor fuit S. Papias Hierapolitanus Episcopus in 
** ^sia Minori, Joannis Senioris auditor, pauIo post initium 
** seculi secundi : cujus sententiae adhseserunt et plores sancti 
** viri, sed citra hseresimy nam cum tunc temporis nondum 
** esset ab Ecclesia definita Juec quatiio, scilicet an anims 
" bettse admitterentur ad gloriam ante, vel post, diem judicii 
*' liberum erat unicuique st«« pro alterutra opioaiidi parte 
•*••••••• Itaque Millenarii, de quibus bic agimus, 

** quorum auctor fuit Papias quem secuti sunt plures yiri sane- 
'< titate et doctrina illustres, regnum Christi gloriosum, spiri- 
** toale, flrteraumque credebant, assereotes taroen animas post 
** separationem a corpore, qnadam felicitate firuentes, non nisi 
** post extremum judicium, faota resnrreetione corporis, adnit- 
** tendas ad regnum aetemum ; et quia ante judicium adbuc 
** plures anni intercedent, id^ MiUenarH di^ non nisi longum 
** ten^ui significare volentes per mDle annos." 
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certainly carry with them a weight, which 
every controversialist would be glad to throw 
into his aide of the balance. Some Pro- 
testants, therefore, have been very unwilling 
to acknowledge the Chiliasm of the Fathers, 
though they have not, I believe, adopted either 
of the methods already mentioned. Would any 
one, however, have believed that the Centur- 
iators of Magdcburgh could have profeBsed 
themselves unable to discover the Chiliasm of 
IreuEGus? They could aometimes, I ima^n^ 
see what nobody else ever saw, yet on this 
point they were blind to that which stares 
every one else iu the face.* 

An attempt has lately been made to get rid 
of the Chiliasm of Irenjeua in another way. 
Professor Lee, in his Commentary on Rev. 
XX. 4, says, " a spiritual resurrection or a new 
" birth to righteousness must be meant both 
** by Daniel and St. John : and so Ireneeus 
" takes it: ' Chrlstus eat lapis,' says he, ' Quij 
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" |>rfBcisuB eat sine manibus, qui deatruet tem- 

poralia rcgna et leternum inducet, quffi est 

"Justoruntrcsttrrectio.' Contra Hfereses, lib- 

cap. 26." And he tella us, *'Tlie langu^^. 

■'here used both by St, John and IrenteuSj, it , 

" ought to be observed, is purely symholicai^ 

" and therefore, according to our principles, 

ought to be interpreted as such. (See on 

chap. i. 3.) Had this been always duly 

" borne in mind, this passage would not have 

proved bo fruitful a source of mistake as it 

" has done both in ancient and modern times. 

But this ia not the only thing to be wondered 

at here; we have another, equally remark- 

" able, which originated in very ancient times, 

" anil has been carried down to the present 

" day : I mean with regard to the last four 

" chapters of the work of Irenteus, just alluded 

I. That Father, it should be remembered, 

" is there arguing against the Gnostics flixd 

otters who allegorised the Scriptures. He 

accordingly goes on to shew that these 

(hingSj such, for instance, as Xhe first re- 

sitrrection, &e>, must take place on earth, 

and not in heaven; that Christ drinking the 

Wine new in his Father's kingdom, must 

relate to the Church on earth ; that the reign 
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" of the juBt must ali^o take place here ; aod 
" that the glorioxis timee predicted by the 
" pTOphets must all relate to that reign. And 
" in this the pious Father is certainly correct." 
After attempting to shew that the language of 
Papisa was also symbolical, the Professor adds, 
" I will merely remark, in conclusion, that on 
" this view it is impossible to make out any 
" consistent sense whatever in the context of 
" Irenteua; but, when we consider against 
" whom he was writing, and take into tiie 
*' account the symbolical language used by the 
" prophets, which he cites in great abundance, 
" as well as certain parts of the New Teata- 
" ment, which will scarcely admit of any inter- 
" pretation except that which he gives, we 
" shall find that the Father is simple, easy, and 
" generally accurate, on this interesting ques- 
" tion."* This suggestion that the Chiliastic 
Fathers wrote in a figurative style, which has 
fairly taken in the Church for more than 
a thousand years, is probably new to most 
readers, and may startle some. They will, 
howeyer, form their own opinion ; I only m«i- 
tion it as a mode which has been proposed, by 
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a learned man, for getting rid of primitiTe 
Chiliai^m. 

The testimony of Justin Martyr, however, to 
the fact, that Millenarianism was, to say the 
least, the prevalent doctrine in his time, is de- 
cisive ; and I wish to offer a few remarks upi>n 
it, because I think that the suggestion of Mede 
respecting the insertion of a negative in the 
passage of his dialogue with Trypho, so often 
quoted, has not been sufficiently considered. 

Trypho having asked Justin whether he 
really believed those MiUenarian doctrines, 
which his argument seemed to imply, Justin 
answered that he was not saying one thing 
while he believed another ; and added, (as the 
passage now stands,) 

^* I told you before that I, and many otbers, (as indeed 
*^ you well know,) believe that these things will take place; 
" and I also stated, that many, who are. Christians of pure 
** and pious sentiments, do not acknowledge thilb ; for, 
'' I explained to you that there are those who are called 
*^ Christians, but who are in fact atheistical and impiom 
^^ heretics ; for they teach what is altogether hlasphemom^ 
^^ atheistical^ and foolish. That you may know also, that 
'^ J do not say tiiese things to you only, I will compose 
^< a work which shall contain (as near as I can,) all the 
*' conversation which has passed between us ; and I will 
*' therein avow the opinions which you have just heard me 
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^' profeM; for it it not my with to be a foUovcr of ttwoi 
^* or of the traditions of men, but of God, and of tlyat 
'' which he baa delivered. For if you have met with 
^* certain persons, called Christians, who do not confe^; 
** this, but have the boldness to blaspheme the God of 
^ AhrtJtam, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacobs and 
" who say that there is no resurrection of the dead, 'hA \ J 
" that immediately on death the soul is received up intd 
''heaven; do not consider them as Christians, anymoif 
" than, properly speaking, you would give the name of 
'' Jews to the Sadducees, and other heretical sectS; as the. 
*' Genists, Meristae, Galllaeans, Hellenists, Pharisees, Bap- 
" tists, (to whom, I trust, I may refer without offence,) who 
" are nevertheless, called Jews, and children of Abraham^ 
« though they only confess God with their lips, while, lui 
" God has declared, their hearts are for from him. I, howr 
" ever, and as many as are altogether orthodox, believe that, 
'^ there will be a resurrection of the flesh, and a Millen-, 
*^ nium in Jerusalem restored, adorned, and enlarged, ac- 
" cording to the predictions of Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the 
" other prophets." 

Mede suggests^ that in that part of the 
passage in which^ as it now stands, Justin 
says, '^ there are many who are Christians of 
^^ pure and pious sentiments, who do not ac- 
" knowledge this,*' a negative has been omitted 'f 
and we ought to read, " many who are not 
Christians of pure and pious sentiments ;^^ or, 
perhaps, the idea may be better expressed in 
English by sajring, *' many who are called^ 
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^Christians, bnt whose sentiments are not 
••pure and pious/' He proposes to read 

** irohXovq ^'aZ km tmv [pv] rtis Ka0(Kpai/i kou evffefiov^ 

I acknowledge that when a controversialist 
proposes to insert a negative in a sentence, 
\«hich, as it stands, is supposed to make di- 
rfctly against his opinion, he ought to be 
jealously watched; yet he may be right; and 
the more I have considered the matter, the 
more I have felt convinced that Mede was 
right; and chiefly on the following grounds :-^ 

;K As the passage now stands, it affirms 
that there were " many** Christians of pure 
anfd pious sentiments who did not hold the 
same view of the matter as that which Justin 
wasi maintaining. I do not pretend to say that 
there were, in fact, no such persons in the 
days of Justin ; but it has some weight with 
me to consider, that if there were such persons^ 
this is the only trace that I can find of their 
existence. As far as I know, no one (except 
sucjh as were notoriously out of the pale of 
the church,) had impugned the doctrine of the 
Millennium, as held by Justin, or taught any 
doctrine contrary to it. I have taken some 
pains, to become acquainted with the opinions 
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of the writers of those timeB; and I am not 
aware of a single expression in tlie works of 
any Christian writer before^ or for a c^itury 
after^ the time, when Justin wrote, from which 
we could infer that he was not a MiUenarian. 
In fact, it is a very important question, uiad 
one that may fsdrly -be pressed upon the o^^ 
nents of Chiliasm : if these Christians, of puce 
and pious sentiments, did not believe what 
Justin was professing, what did they believe? 

The Chiliasts did not profess to hold their 
belief as a merely philosophical speculatiim; 
but as a matter revealed in the Scnptures. 
They pointed out abundantly those parts of 
the Word of God on which they grounded 
their belief; and, if they were wrong, their 
error was, not that they found out some obscure 
meaning, or maintained some fanciful inter* 
pretation, but that they took the matter too 
literally. How then, I repeat it, did these 
pure and pious Christians interpret these pas* 
sages brought forward by the Chiliasts ? They 
had the same Bible in their hands, and what 
did they make of these passages? If any 
reader should answer, " they believed the 
" doctrine of a spiritual Millennium, such as 
*^ most Christians^ indeed all, except a few 
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^'enthusiasts, expect in the present day;" I 
will ask him to point out some trace of such 
an opinion having been formed by any person, 
during a century before, or a century after, 
the time when Justin wrote. I believe he will 
find (as I have already stated,) that those who 
did not believe in such a Millennium as Justin 
expected, did not expect any Millennium at all. 

2. As it now stands, the passage not only 
affirms that there were such pure, and pious, 
Christians, but also that Justin had already in- 
formed Trypho of the fact. Yet, where had he 
done so ? No where that I can find. 

3. Though I do not find that he had been 
saying any thing of ** pure and pious Chris- 
tians," to which he can possibly be supposed 
to refer, Justin had, in fact, just been telling 
Trypho of persons who professed an impure 
Christianity, and describing them in terms so 
much like those which he here employs, that I 
think there can be no doubt, that in this place 
he spoke with reference to what he had then 
said. The passage is as follows : — 

^' Trypho said, ^ I know that many of those who are 
" said to confess Christ, and who are called Christians, 
<< eat of things offered to idols, and say that there is no 
^'harm in it.' I replied, 'The existence of such men^ 
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" profMsing to b« Christiana, and to confess the cruci 
■' Jeans ai Lord and Chrial, while they do not Team 
" his doclrines bul ihose of the spirits of error, only 
" serves to increase the faith and flrmnesa of us i 
" are the disciples of the Irue and pure doelrine {lui^afmf 
" SiSao-naAi'a^) of Jesua Christ, in the hope which has 
" been made known by liim. For those things whicTi he 
" anticiputed, and predicted should he doue, in his name, 
"tte see rullilled as niatlers of fact with our own eyes; for 
" he said, " Many shall come in my name, oDIwarillj 
" Jressed in slieep's clolhingf but inwardly iliey are au 
" vening wolves ;" and farther, " (here shall be d(Tia^QBi 
" and heresies," and " beware of false propheU who shall 
" come unto you outwardly drest in sheep's clothing, but 
" inwardly they are ravening wolves ;'' and " Ihere shall 
" arise many false Chrisis, and false apostles, and they 
" shall cause many of the faithful to err." Iihera 
" are, therefore, and have been, my friends, muj^ m 
" going farf/i in the name of Jesui, have taught (4af U'Aif A 
" is athei»lk<il and blosphenious, both in doctrine and prac- 
"lice; and Ihey are distinguished among us by namea 
•'derived from those who originated the doctrine, or 
" opinion, by which ihey are characterised ; for sorac'tetth 
" men in a different way to blaspheme the Creator of all 
" things, aad the Messiah predicted as coming from t^m, 
" and the God of Ahroham, Isaac, and Jacob. Willi tliMe 
" we have no communion, as knowing them to he atheisticul, 
" impious, unrighteous, and luwlcis ; and that, instead of 
"really worshipping Christ, they confess hi eb only in 
" name, and that tliey call lhema«lres Christiana,! M 'Oie- 
" Gentiles iiuchbe the name of God upon the w^alof * 
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" their hands, while ihty have fellowship with the wiclced 
" and athi^isiicul ia their litei. Same ot theie are called 
, " Mari;ionite9, some Valenliniana, some Builitltaiis, some 
V SatuiBini^ns, and others by other tillel; each Jeiiving 
" hia Dame from the leader of hia peculiar dcctrine. In 
'^ the s»me way (3» I shewed in the beginning of our con- 
" versalion) as those who addict themselves to the itudy of 
" philosophy commonly bear the narae of the fbuudet 
" of that system lo which lliey have attached ihemselves." 
1 think the reader who fairly compares this 
passage with that already quoted (p. 187), will 
feel no doubt that this is the part of the coDver- 
satioti to which Justin referred when he said, — 
" I explained to you that there are thoHC who 
" are called ChriBtiaoa, but who are in fact 
" atheistical and impious heretics i" and I see 
no reason why Justin should hare alluded 
to his previous explanation respecting those 
heretics, if he did not mean that the// were the 
persons who denied what he was maintaining. 
If the doctrine was one denied even by pure 
and pious Christians, why ehould he talk 
of Hb being denied by impious and atheistical 
heretics ? 

4. As it stands, the passage is flatly contra- 
dictory of the statement wiiicb Justia pro- 
ceeded, almost immediately, to make. Surely 
if he, and all whom he comidered perfectly 




orthodox, maintained the doctrine, he wotritf" 
hardly think of applying such an epithet wH 
pure (using that word aa we see that he had' 
done jiiBt before) to those who denied the dot-' 
trine. The cant of civil controversy had ttot* 
reached such a height in his days, . . " 

-5. The passage, as it stands, appears tomtf' 
to be nonsense. " i stated," bays Justin, "that' 
''tnany who are Christians of pure, and pious,' 
" sentiments, do not acknowledge this j /of' I 
" e«:p)ained to you that there are those who' 
" are called Christians ; hut who are, in fact, 
" atheistical and impious heretics." What 
13 tlie meaning of IhiSj/or? 

On the whole, I cannot help tbinMng t^M 
the reader, who candidly considers the matter^ 
wilt see reason to beliffve that, either care- 
lessly, or by design, a negative has been 
omitted; and that Justin meant to say, what 
was clearly hia own opinion, and what as far, 
B3 We can jndge, seems to have been the 
fact, that the doctrine was only denied by' 
those who, though bearing the Christian name, 
did not hold pure and pious sentiments. 

I will take this opportunity of saying a few 
■words respecting Tertullian, whose Chiltasm 
IiitB, I think, been of late unfairly represeMed. 
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The Bishop of Lincoln, speaking of Tertul- 
Ubd's Montaniam, has said, — " We find him 
" on the authority of the ?ieto prophevy en- 
" fort-ing the necessity of frequent fasts — if 
'*•: Dot actually condemning marriage, yet, on 
" all occasions, giving a decided preference to 
"a life of celibacy, and positively pronouncing 
" second marriages unlawful — maintaining the 
" fevourite notion of enthusiasts in all ages of 
" the Church, that the heavenly Jerusalem 
" would descend on earth, and that the SEunts 
" would reign there for a thousand years."* 

Let me first observe by the way, that it 
is worth the while of those persons who talk 
about notelti/ and modern Millenarianism, to 
consider this high testimony to tJie fact, that 
there have been in the Church in all ages (en- 
tbusiasts, if he pleases) with whom this was 
q favourite doctrine; but this is not the pur- 
pose foe which I quote the passage. 

Surely tlie reader would understand from 

this passage, that Tertullian was a Millenarian, 

heeea^e be was a Montanist, and that, in fact, 

' Cbiliasm was a part of the Af ontanist heresy. I 

' * fice. Hist, of II. >nd III. Ccni., illustrated from th^ 
writingaofT«milliaD, 3 Ed. p. 19, 
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notice this, becanae we have, already seen how 
the opponents of the Miliexiarian doctrine have 
endeavoured to oonnect it with the heresi^ of 
Cerinthus ; and I really must i>ay, that they 
teem to me to be fonder of attempting to rpx^ 
down the doctrine by aesociating it with 
odious names, than of meeting it by. £^ 
argument. 

If there is any thing in the works of Tp^^ 
tuUian which justifies the statement diat he 
fieceived, or maintained, the Mi^lenarian doc 
trine, ^^ on the authority of the new prophecy 
I sincerely beg his Lordship's pardoiif^.-but 
1 can find nothing. The only passage wbiak I 
know of that gives colour to t^. s^t^xfj^x^ 
1h the following 2—^ Nam et confitenw^^fn 
^' terra nobis regnum repromissum > a^ ^te 
'^ ecelnm, sed alio utatu, uipote post ip^^iuix;^- 
*^ tionem, in nnlle annos in cimtat^ !^v:|f)i 
^^ operis, Hierusalem coelo dela^:..,q^\u,,^t 
^'Apostolus matrem nostram smBum.d^sjgj^;^, 
<^ et vAAtrfcUAux nostnun, id est nAvini$;i^m^p^^ 
^^ coelis esse pronuncians, alicui jutiq^^ 9f!^f^ 
^* civiiati eum deputat. Hanc et Ezek^i^ tjovk, 
<^ et Apostolus Joannes vidit. Et qm wud 
*^ fidem nostram est novae prophetic ^PT^^^ 
^^ testatur, ui etiam .effigiepi ciyitatis ante 



^''Wp^esentatioticm ejus conspectui futuram in 
^' wgnum prfiedicarit/'* 

" Now it appears to me, that in this passage 
T^ullian is so far from maintaining that doc^ 
trine ^* on the authority of the new prophecy^'! 
IJiat he makes no reference whatever to Modo* 
tknus, until he has stated the doctrine oa tjbke 
authority of St. Paul, Ezekiel, and St. John; 
and when he does refer to Montanus, it is not 
tb ti^aintain the notion ^' that the heavenly 
'^JFerusalem would descend on earth, and that 
^Hh6 isaints would reigA there for a thousand 
* Tears j^ hut simply fdr anopinion^ connected 
indfefefd with the giibject,^ butso &r from being 
ipart'crf Ch'iliasm, or any thing that has coa- 
stit\ited a favourite notion of ^nthusi^ts in all 
a^ of the Church, that i believe there is. no 
cV?den(*6 of its being maintained by anybody 
before or after the tinie of Montanus, and his 
ihitii^di^te disciples. This opinio]^ wa^^. that 
th^^i^'Wbiild be a manifestation of sdme. image 
br^lik^ed^ of the new Jerosaleni before . its 
kcllimf descent. This, and this oxily^ as it 
iip^^ar^^td ine, Tertullian mt^intained ou the 
authority of the new prophecy. ■ 
The reader will not understand me as 

* Adv. Mard. in., e. txiv. p. 680. 
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deiifing that Montanus was a Mtlletiarian; 
on the contrary, there is the fullest evidence 
that he was one: yet I do not find that 
Chiliasm was charged upon him as a ^lart 
of his heresy. " The account given by 
'* Epiphanius," says the bishop, " of the Mon- 
« tanists is, that they received both the Old 
" and New Testanienta, believed in the reeur- 
" rectiou of the dead, and maintained the 
" Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. Their 
" error consisted in supposing that Montanus, 
" Maximilla, and I'riscilla, were divinely 
" inspired j and maintaining that the recogoi- 
" tion of ihe Charismata, or spiritual gifts, 
" announced by Montanus, was of ab&dluW 
"necessity."* 

Whether In pi-Opbunding his errors Mon- 
tapus was an impostor or an enthusiast, it 
may be difficult now to say ; and perhaps it 
is not easy to get a fair account of him or hiB 
followers, as (except from Tertuliiaii,) we can 
only learn from those who considered hjm a 
heretic. None of these however, I believe, 
charge him with deviating from orthodoxy on 
the fundamental, or, indeed, on any that can 
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be called tbe peculiar, doctrines of Chriittianity. 
We have seen, by the testimony of Justin, that 
Chiliasm was the generally received opinion; 
, iuifi if, an Mosheim has said, " with regard 
" to the leading, and generally received, notions 
_" of the Christians on the subject of religion, 
. 'i' Montanus altempted no innovation of any 
" moment,"* we may well suppose that his 
ChUiaam did not in the main differ from that 
of hia predecessors. Yet there was one 
peculiarity in his doctrine which it may be 
worth while to notice. Epiphauius and 
JCusebius both tell us that he and his followers 
had a remarkable respect for a desolate spot in 
Phrygia called Pepuza ; and it seems he called 
the little towns Pepuza and Tymiou, Jerp- 
SALEM, under an idea that the new Jerusalem 
_ was already there — that he wished to collect 
, there all the nations of the earth, and that'lie 
maintained a regular body of preachers, to 
whom he assigned salaries, which he paid oiit 
of the contributions raised from his followers 
under the name of oblations. TIhs is the first 
' idea that I can find of any thing like what has 
been popularly called a spiritual Millennium ; 
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that is, a MQlennium without the presence of 
Christ, and a new Jerusalem consisting of 
saints in the flesh ; and as such I think it may 
be worth noticing; The patrdns'of the popular 
notion of a Millennium who are not over- 
stocked with ancient authorities^ may perhaps 
thank me for pointing out what seems to have 
been the earliest germ of their scheme^ and 
may pardon the heresy, in consideration of th^, 
antiquity, of Montanus. If not, I wish tbst 
this suggestion may lead them to give us some 
account of the origin of their doctrine; and 
if they find one more ancient and r^apecfa^e, 
I shall be much surpri^ed^ i:^ >j 
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THE KINODOM OF MESSIAH. 
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Fllrftt offered to the Jews— parable of the Marriage of the King's Son—' 
j^^t <ii«peiisat|oa— destiny of the heothea— hetis Mid sabjecU of tkt 
Kingdom. , 
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c ALL power, both in heaven and in earth, 
is given to him who is the Redeemer df man/ 
" By him were all things created that are in 
^* heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
" invisible, whether they be thrones, or domi- 
nions, or principalities, or powers : all things 
were created by him and for him." 
But he has many crowns ; and one of them 
I believe to be that which he receives as Mes- 
siah — the Redeemer of man. The Kingdom 
of Messiah, received from the Father, is, I 
think, represented in the Scriptures as the 
reward of his sufferings in the redemption of 
man. For this ^' joy which was set before 
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" him, he endured tbe cross,- despising Uie 
** ftbamc."* '* He humbled himself, aiid tw- 
** came obedient unto death, even the death 
"of the cross; wherefore God also hath 
" highly exalted him, and given him a aune 
" which is above every nanie,"t ' ■ 

A Kingdom, then, distinct from hts sove- 
reignty as tbe Most High God, belongs' to 
him in hie character of Messiah, What ie 
revealed concerning it, we may find a fature 
opportunity more fully to inquire) for ib^ 
present, we may observe, that a share in thfe 
Kingdom is offered to some of the human race, 
to whom the Redeemer will appoint a king- 
dom, even as his Kingdom haa been appointed 
to him by his Father, I am not speaking with 
reference to any particular view respecting tbe 
divine decrees, when I say that it ia offered to 
tome of the human race; but am merely stating 
a matter of fact ; for by far the greater part of 
mankind have received no offer of a partMi- 
pation in that kingdom. It is offered obiy 
where the Gospel (emphatically called^ "the 
Gospel of the Kingdom,"!) i^ made linown. 

•Hrtr.xii. 2. + Phil. i!. a— 11. 

I " Jotus went preaching [he Gospel of the Kingjontl" 
Male. iv. S3, in. SS, und he declaied that beftirt ilic end should 
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The high privilege of inheriting this Kiog- 
dom, OB co-heirs with the MeBsiah, I ioiaf^ne 
ta have been origiQalljr granted to the de- 
rixxadants at Abraham, in the line of laaac. 
They were, as our Lord declares, " the chil- 
dren of the Kingdom."* To them alone (uatil 
they had actually rejected it) was that King- 
dom even known; and to them alone wau 
the doctrine of a redeeming Messiah revealed. 
Their law nowhere commaaded them to make 
Itnown the dlapensatiou which was revealed to 
them; and the people of Israel, while they 
.were forbidden, tinder the heayiest penal tiea, 
to join in the idolatry of their oeighboursa 
jceceived no commission to make known the 
Kingdom of Gud to surrounding nations. 
Their law indeed provided for the peception of 
f a stranger," who should offer to join himself 
to them;t but it did not direct that any means 
should be used for making proselytea, or 
bringing strangers into the congiegatioD of 
Jehoi^h. 
„. Something perfectly analogooE to this ibe^ 



come, " the Gospel of the Ejn^om ihoald he preached ,111. all 
■ %jpj^^,,foi;,ii wjmeap lo all naiioni." Malt. nxiv. 



be found in die conduct and commands. plf^JQpjf 
Lord, previous to hb rejection by the Jew^^ 
aation. ^^ I came not," said he, ^ but ^axAff 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel ;'^.,|i;ei4 
though (as in the cases of the Centurion^ find 
die Syrophenician woman) he did not r^j^e9t 
the prayers of Gentiles, yet he did not, gf^.J^i^ 
seek them; and he forbade his dbciplea tp,4y 
it. ^' He sent them forth, and command^ 
^^ them, saying, Go 710^ into the way c^rthe 
^^ Gentiles, and into any city, of tbe^jSapia- 
^^ Titans e7iter ye not ; but go rather to t)[i.e Jlo^t 
*^ sheep of the house of Israel.-'* . TTiey, 
though then as sheep without a .^hepb^, 
were the children of the Kingdom j and it was 
n6t until they had rejected that Kingdop^,- and 
it had been ^^ taken from M^97i,**.that it,,i/iF^ 
even made known to the rest of the world. ... 
Our LcMPd, who at other times had with- 
drawn from the populace, when they dej^rf^ 
to make him a King, on one occasiQnop^y 
assumed that character. He came to .theija, j|n 
the manner in which it had been predictfe4't)i^t 
their King should come, and he did ^, fin 
order to fulfil the prophecy. That was, asj^e 

• Matt. X. 5. 



tSpri^s^a it,»' '*^ the = tittrt^" df thcSt ' Virff atifaiif 
^il &8 they knew H ti6t; the things wBteti 
fttfKmged to th^lr peace^ M'ere 'thencrfoVffi 
iMdden frbifi their eyeis. • m^. 

^^'Thite, when he came to those who w«fei in 
S IJiecuKar sense, " his own/' and ^ hid oWh 
'rtc'eivefl him not," the command was given to 
^e?lch the Gospel to " every creature'/' atld 
^Wi' fdll of the seed of Abraham became tlie 
ridhes of the world. 

'^•ITus matter may, I think, be well illiis- 
trafted by the parable, in which oar Lord 
cothpares the Kingdom of Heaven to the ccle- 
briatiofl of the marriage df a King*8 son.f In 
th^t case the entertainment Was not provided 
or intended for all the King's subjects. 1^ 
invitation was given to a certain partof thenlj 
and if was not until they had refused- tO' oomt, 
that the servants were' sewt forth into* the 
•feti'eets ahd lanes of the city; and afterwards, 
4rttti^'a more extended dothmission, intb the 
higfrivkys and hedges. They were commit- 
'^ibii6d to bring, indis&riminatefyy any wholn 
they might find; but it was not intended thilt 
they should bring in all the subjects of the 

* Luke xix. 44. f Matt. xxi. 1. Luke xiv. 16. 
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King, but only so many as that the house 
might be filled.* It waa obviously not the 
intention of the King to call ia the whole 
population of his Kingdom, but only bo maoy 
as that the wedding might be furnished with 
gae8t8.t 

To apply this parable to that JGngdom of 
Heaven, respecting which it was professedly 
delivered by our Lord, I would say, that it 
appears to me that the period during whi^^ 
uor Lord ofiered himself, and sent out his ^i^t 
oiples, to those to whom exclusively he catn^-Tt 
and which he has called the time of thek visi- 
tation— ^tnswers to that in which the servant 
are represented as going forth to inform thosie 
guests who had been already invited, that the 
supper was ready. The rejection of Christ Ijjr 
the Jewish people, answers to the refusal of 
the guests. The sending forth of the servants 
with more extended commission, was (wh^ 
our liord delivered the parable) prophetic, ii^ 
that commission which he meant to give to hlf 
disciples, and under which the Gentile Churpb 
baa been, and is being, collected, and upoia 
vhich she now acts. I am not Eond of ptee^^ 
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pesemblances too close, but I cannot help imib- 
gmiog some reference to what certainly has 
been the case. The seryatita were sent first 
rato the streets and lanes of the city. They 
eiecuted tlieir commission, and returned, 
saying, " Lord, it is done as thou hast cotn- 
hianded, and yet there is room," They wrre 
then directed to go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel those whom they should 
meet to come in, la it fanciful to suppose 
that, in this twofold comraissicm, some allusion 
is m^de to two periods— the first, that long 
period in which the preaching of the Goapd 
Was confined almost entirely to Europe, or at 
least, to what was once the Roman Empire; 
and the second, a period but recently begun, 
fe which unprecedented exertions are making 
tb Spread the knowledge of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom over the whole world f It may be 
fknciful, but I seem to recognise in the mis- 
sionariea to Greenland, to Otaheite, to New 
Zealand, to the Indlai of the east and of the 
west, to the Caflre and the Hottentot, those 
servants who w e sent into the " highways 
and hedges." But whether this is well-founded 
or not, ive see, I think, in the sending forth of 
the servants to seek guests indiscriminately from 
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all the King*s subjects who had been hitherto 
uninvited, a clear reference to the bringing in 
of the Gentile Church ; and learn perhap^ 
something of the reason why that Church has 
been formed, and of the extent to which we ' 
may expect that it will be increased. 

Following the language of the parable, T- 
should say, that from the time of the rejection* 
of the Jews to the present moment, the 
marriage supper of the Lamb has wcnfedj 
because there are not so many guests brought- 
in as those for whom it had been provided ; or,'^ 
in the words of our Church, because God has*^ 
not yet " accomplished the number of his elect.** 
In the mean time the table is gradually filling 
from the highways and hedges. Gentiles ar^ 
taken to fill up the place of the Jews; and, 
perhaps, those who are thus brought into the 
kingdom of heaven form that filing up* or ' 

* I am far from feeling certain on tliis point ; but tlie idMi • 
seems to me to be exactly expressed by tbe word which the ., 
Apostle uses, Horn. xi. 25, and which our version renders 
** fulness." Schleusner says that tXh^/u^ signifies, * 1. Proprie : ' 
** impktio continentis aliqua re, rel materia ;" and he add8» 
that ** Nomina verbalia in syllabam /ua desenentia, non solum 
** paisivam significaiionem habeant, sed etiam acdvam vim 
** induunt ;" and I tliink he who compares all the senses whicb 
be tfterwards gives of the word, and the gfnmiie idet of the 
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^^ fulness of the Gentiles'' of which the Apostle. 
s{teaks; and when that fulness shall have coma, 
inr—when the table shall be furnished with 
guests — then shall be celebrated the marriage, 
supper of the Lamb. Such appears to be the 
expectation of our Church, when she prays 
that God would ^' speedily accomplish the 
number of his elect, and hasten his kingdom.'' 
When the fulness of the Gentiles shall thus 
have come in, all Israel shall be saved, for the 
Redeemer shall come out of Zion ; their God 
and their King shall be seen ^^ upon the throne 
^^ of David^ and upon his kingdom, to order it 
^^ and to establish it with judgment and with i 
*^ justice, from thenceforth, even for ever." 

In the meantime a dispensation exists, ia 
which there is no difference between the Jew 
and the Greek — whoever hears the Gospel of 
the Kingdom is invited to share the glory of 
the Redeemer, to come, whether from the easl 
or the west, and sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac^ and Jacob, in the kingdom of Gqda; 
The servants of the King are sent forth to call, 

passes to yihich be refers, will see that thia is its true mean- 
ing.. Thus it is used by our Lord to designate tbe piece of 
clothi " tbat is pat in to fill it up/' when a rent has been made 
in a garment Matt ix. 16, Mark it 21. 
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nayi to compel, whomsoever they may meet, 
"the poor, the maimed, the halt, the blind, the 
good, and the bad." It ict impoBsible that they 
should exceed their commission, for it is to 
" preach the Gospel to every creature )" aail 
vhosoever will ia invited to come, Tbs 
guests, drawn from the highways ami hedges, 
stand (as it respects their character of guests,) 
in the same situation as those who were at 
first invited. The wall of partition between 
Jew and Gentile, by which the alien from the 
commonwealth of Israel was shut out ftDin 
the kingdom of Messiah, Ib brolten down ; and, 
whatever national distinction may remain, in 
Christ Jesus, so far as relates to all the privi- 
leges of the sons of God, " neither circumci- 
sion availeth any thing nor nncircumcision," 

It will be obvious, that I consider thoBB 
peraouH to whom the Gospel of the Kingdom 
is made known, as persons specially privileged ; 
as receiving an ofler not made to all, of a glory 
and blessednestj intended for only a part of 
mankind; and, an being raised In that glory 
and blessedness, to a state to which it was 
never intended that the whole human race 
should rise, either on the supposition of man's 
continued innocence, or of his redemption. 



demption. 
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,** They are not of the world," but are given to 
the Redeemer " out of the world," which, 
by the Father's love, and of his own good 
will, he came to redeem, thut they may be 
'with him sharing his glory, aod heirs with him 
of' that kingdom which is the reward of tua 
work. They are raised above the nature and 
destiny of man, being " equal to the ungels." J 
must again recur to the parable, as affording 
the most concise and clear illustration of my 
meaning. Those whom the messengers met 
with, were called to a dignity never intended 
for all the subjects of the King, and to which 
all hia subjects never had been, and never 
would be, incited. Those whom the meBseD- 
gers did not meet, had no offer, no knowledge, 
of thia dignity. So far as that was concerned, 
they remaiued precisely where and what they 
had been. Tliey had not this honour offered 
to them by the King; and, on the other hand, 
they did not incur the responsibility laid on 
those to whom the offer was made. Thus too 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, wherever it goea, 
takes with it a responsibility commensurate 
with the glory which it offers. It is a 
"■Bavonr of death" as well as " of life." " He 
tlutt ibeliereth not shall be damned." Ever- 
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laaCing fire, prepared for the Devil and his 
angels, (but not, that I can find, prepared foir 
aU mankind,) becomes the portion of him who 
despises the ofl'er of eternal life, and rejects 
fte Gospel of the Kingdom when it has onoc 
ffeiched him. It tells him that there is no 
Atlier name given under heaven whereby he 
may be saved, except the name of ChriEft^ 
and that if lie neglects by faith and repentance 
to seek the Kingdom of God and Mh lighteJ 
otiSness, the only alternative is the damnation 
ofhdl. 

I apprehend, however, that neither of these 
(dterniitives applies to him who has never 
heard of the kingdom of God. That the 
Gentiles who are without the law and the 
Gospel, and never heard of either, can only be 
saved throui^li the work of Christ, admits of 
no qnestion ; but I doubt not that they will be 
rtstored to life, and redeemed from the effects 
of the fall, by Him in whom all the nations of 
the earth shall be blessed, and who ia " the 
Saviour of all men," though " specially of 
them that believe." 

With respect to those persons who shall 
have passed through life without having eset 
heard the sound of the Gospel, the Scripture 



affbrds US but little detailed information; au4 
irfiy should we expect it ? To recur again ti^ 
tiie parable, (which I only do for illustrationO 
HI it likely that the invitation originally givei^ 
tothe guests, contained the -purpoties of tijie 
King tow.ards those who were 7ioi invited } b 
it probable that the messengers who were sent 
out were directed, or enabled, to tell those 
whom they met the intentions of the King 
tows^rds those whom they should not meet? 
Surely it is not. When they met any man, 
their business was to call him to the supper, 
and explain to him the danger of neglecting 
the invitation, and not to tell him what would 
have happened to him if he hi^d not been -me;! 
by the messenger. - It was .safe for them. )^ 
tell every man that he w.asbouqd, on pain, of 
the- King's displeasure, to obey the jsummonsTrr 
that every one who did nQ% obey it w^uld b/^ 
^eoutited El traitor and a rebel, and punii^h,^ 
accordingly* They might safely declare thif,; 
f0)r though there might be thousands jq| 
kubjects who might not come — ^who it was 
never intended should come — and who might, 
MieterthelesSy be guiltless in the matter, yet 
tlieir proclamation must, be true to every man 
*Wjtoj.bQ^r4i it. 'So . wtl^ the. Gpspd. ,od^.,the 
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Kingdom [ it is etrictly true, and can lead iD' 
no error, to say, " He that believeth not shall 
be damned," becanse every one who bears it 
is, by the very circumstance of his hearing it, 
brought out of the number of those who awy 
plead ignorance ; or rather, of those for wbom 
common sense and Scripture plead, on Ute^ 
ground tliat they cannot " call Upon hint in 
" whom they hiive not believed, nor believe in 
" him of whom they have not heard, nor hear 
" without a preacher." 

I repeat my belief then, that the everlaetinir 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, la 
the portion of those only to wliom the Gospel 
of Christ has been offered, and by whom it 
has been rejected. I am anxious to be clea^' 
understood on this point, because some who: 
have maintained the salvability of the heathen 
have been accused (and I will not say alwajte 
unjustly) of lessening the responsibility of 
those to whom the kingdom of God is made 
known ; and have been hard pressed by some 
parts of the Scripture, which, on their prih- 
ciples, tbey have been unable to answer. I'd<tu 
□ot, however, feel embarrassed by them,..yi^ 
believe as fully as any one, that no man ctn 
enter into the Idngdom of God unless be be 
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born of the Spirits— unless, by repentance ttod 
fajtb ill the ancrifice of Christ, he ib justified in 
the sight of God — and receives from him, even 
in thiu life, the spirit of adoptioo, which only 
can enable him to call God Father, and which 
is the earnest of his inheritance. But the 
reader will recollect that 1 do not expect the 
unevangelized heathen to be heirs of that 
kingdom. All that I expect for thein is, 
redemption from the effects of the fall ; and 
how far 1 suppose this to cKtend, may be seen 
by referring to the third and fifth essays. 
The heathen who have never hearil the Gospel, 
though redeemed and rextoreil, (and of the 
force of these terms I hope to speak in the 
next essay,) will, I apprehend, remain men not 
raised above the original state of man ; and 
though, as fiesh and blood, they cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, yet, when flesh 
and blood shall no longer imply sin and 
sorrow, they may be the subjects of that 
kingdom. 

But the privilege of those who are the sons 
f^ God, and equal to the angels, is much 
gtealer— BO high that I feel safe only in stating 
it'io the words of Scripture. It were tedious 
to' cite all the passages in which it is said, that 
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tiie^ Bhsll receive a kingdom nnd- reigt^ 
"Doye not know," Buys the AiK>atle, " tiiat 
'*tbe gninU shall judge the world?" " Tb 
"bini thftt overcometh, power shall be gtvco 
" over the natione," ,, !;.: 

: Many commeotators, indeed, tell as tbat^ by 
the saints judging the world, we are to undait- 
etitnd that they shall be aseeESorij witli Cfari^ 
at the day uS judgment, and jutu iiiit^ 
BBQtence which coudemns the ungodly U> |WC- 
dittoa.t If they mean by this that the paints 

• See James ii. 5, Blali. xjn. Zi, 2 Tim. Il 12, 1 Tliesa.'iiMfc. 
Bev. iii. 21. 

t Dr. Doddridge thus pBraphraie* 1 Car.'yi„ii,i.iTr/l-ftti 

." you um iailced knuw ; have you cevei been ceii) it bjf nii^ vr 
" by any olUcri llial tlie eiiiics alisil, in the great duy,,i4dge 
" tlie world 1 TUal tln-y shall be ofsessori wiUi ChriM in .)lMI 
" lolemii Judgnient wlien he thall condentn all the .<>■>- 
" B^iUy !•■•■■ 1 repeat it again ; and jou will 
" fini it a alriking argument, if you will alluw yourHlyW'*'* 
" leflect upmi iti ktiovr ye not Ibat «e sh«l| judge, evwiihe 
'' falls II angels tliemiilveB, who, netwitliEtaiiding alLiJiifir 
" maligniiy and jiride, shall be brought idliMiribunHlMniltich 
" you, Aot^ng glorimslg pa4Md your awn triai, thittl b» Halg4iiailk 
V. CAriil,,yau£ vieiorioua l^ord, when, by liis rigbMoua lenMnce, 
" he aUsU uend tiieie rebcUioua spiiiia to that Qaniiug piiivn 
" which Divine justice hath prepared for ihent.'' In a.QOte on 
(he word " an}!els," in the foregoing jiasiagr, ha H4')-~ 
" There leenii a peculiar digmig ami proptitty in ibis deier- 
" mination of the great God, that when (lie devils, wlio are 



%iU approve and <u$eni to the sentence, M 
JCMitradistingttished from their disputing its 
j'dbtice^ or opposing iti execlH^ion^ it really 
JKems to be- saying little or nothing. We 
might as well call all the speetators in a court 
of jiistioe fiidge$ if they concur tvith hnii Who 
Ir 'properly the judge because he has the 
Jpoiret of deciding. If they mean any thing 
!«kt)re than this — any thmg that . clm^ fairly, 
mr4 according to the proper use of words, 
"ht called juc^'ng-^it seems to me, that they 
Jpi|i the Socinians in asse^ing, that s^sch 

^ iiqpf eitly Mid to \k referred fai ohaina of tfMrkiieM, to Ae 
it^lodgttwnt of dio gTObt day, shaH be condoiaiiod, the Mdnts 
^S'Meg railed to Ae teats of glory which tbeie wieked flptrits 
^M>liaVe forfeited and lost, should oniff \tk i!iat sentence^ w^ich 
-i^'ibil! display the yictory of Christ over thMM tti these hfs ser- 
'('^tMrts, once th^ eaptifes, ihid wilf, 116 d6ubf, redder the 
'>*'iilliitefiee itself yet more intolerable Uk (ffiBtufeff of Miliich 
'j(<« flNdignity and pride." Mr. Soott, in his Commentary on the 
('•itae 'passage, says, — <^What, with all their snperior know- 
il^'l^^i ' did they not understand that believeri, being first 
A^telared nghteous and heirs of Ood, at the day of judgment 
. 'OHrttt'be iieeriJ0f« with Christ in judging the world, and will 
'i^Vabdlilf in the sehteiide denounced by him against the 
<i<>*'!Msked V Whether the word ** aceessors" is a misprint for 
-^SMessorsi" or whether it was designed to express that the 
^Silhta i^ttld be ^ aocessory," in some other sense, I do not 
■•1tiie<w.' 
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judgment (namely, the final judgment on tte 
eternal state of man) may be^ and in factdft Jki 
to be, committed to mere creatures. -^^ .v 

The ideaSj howe?er, which we commonljr 
attach to the words judge and judgment^ i^fe 
by no means those which are necessarilyi; dr 
even properly, implied by the original wordi-^ 
WiW and ^rm}^. The title of Judge saggifeta 
to the mind of an English reader, simply mie 
whose office it is to try criminals, or to hear 
and decide suits at law. This, however, though 
undoubtedly included in the idea of the word 
VXStsy, is not its full meaning; but one that 
is accidental. The reader will immediately 
remember, that theJudges of Israel h€4d^«n 
office very different from that of our Ju%e8. 
Their office was (as far as it could be) that 
of a King, or, to say the least, a Governor 
or Ruler. *^ The Lotd raised up Judges which 
*' delivered them out of the hand of those that 
*' spoiled them." — " When the Lord - raided 
^ them up Judges, then the Lord was with 
''the Judge, and delivered tihem out of the 
'^ hand of their enemies."* Thus we find 
shortly after, that when the children of Israel 

• Jud. il 16—18. 



had ser?ed Chusban RiBhathaim eight yeare^ 
the Lord, in answer to their prayers, raised up 
a deliverer in Othniel (who had been before 
signalized by his military prowess),^ iff and i the 
^f spirit of the Lord. came upon him, and he 
^^ judged Israel, and went out to war, and the 
^^. Lord, delivered Chushan Rishathaiminto his 
^^ faand/^ The same military character, is re- 
QOgni^eed in his successors, £hud, Deborah, 
Gideon, Tola, Jephtha, Samson, and, in fact, 
the whole of the Book of Judges shews that 
by a Judge we are to understand one \vho 
^^^[jercises the function, though without bearing 
the name of a King. The Lord was their 
Kingi and that title, was not as yet given 
to any other; but when the rebellious people 
"desired a King, they did it in these very 
terms ; — ^^ Make us a King to judge ug like all 
^^ the nations. And the thing displeased 
.^Samuel, when they said, ^ Give us a King to 
f'^ judge us/'^ Here it is evident that the 
whole royal function was meant; and the 
meaning of t^DQ^D (commonly translated ytee;^^- 
numt) is farther evident from the 9th and 11th 

♦ Jud. i. 13. 
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rerum^ where oar tramlatorft have rendered jit 
** maiiDer."* . ^l 

From this it is endcst^ tbsik ^ to jndj^*? j% 
in ilie hmgiiage of Scripture, very eommUm^f 
*^ to reign ;'' andy while it may be Uppli^f Jto 
any exercise of regal authority, it dot3 ^aoi 
appear to me to express any one in parti^ifo)^ 
When, therefore, I read,, that those who flnffer 
with Christ '^ shall also reign witii ISmJb^ 
take it to mean the same as that, ^ /Aro?ieK ahUl 

* The true meaning of the word seems to be^ ^ a rule cnr 
regutation/' applying to any thing, modified by tiieiubfaciHtS 
tHiich it is oppKed. ThsjuOgmefd attiESngwu-Am *imMamtT 
of exftrdaing \m voyal fiinptionr oiEt pei^api»j#;|I«f)4Q^ 
has saidf ^k expressed ^'^ indolem ipsam re^ j^testatia.^ 
Applied to the Priettt, it was the ** due ordeir" ^1 Chir. zy. Vt) 
of performing their (Mde According to di6' W ; .or, p^tiii^ 
dniy k "^hhttom"^ (1 Saw. il 13) or Mgitfatioft wjraMlfflri 
f Along tbfOtumkvm, -• Wb^ iq^^i^ ^ ^e'|aft<»yi«c^; yy'. 4P W S < | > 
i^ vf^ U^».^ Jbisbi4>ii Qf it;', (Ex, xxyL 30, i ^|pjp ^h,?^^h 
xlii. ] 1), or the rule or. plan by which it was built ; and|. tlreres;- 
fore, in a great variety of places, wlHcTi did^ hotlkdiiait' of iky 
1m^ g«nM termi, our transkitori^ bUye^rendeMd^'^^iKJ^ 
** ifttiwer." ,Tfaat /ibat wa miderstQnd \^ a iftdgm^ ( ppnc^Mf" 
ciaVd^isio^ o^ a litigated question^ was inp^ii^ed |q ^M^'^ 
obvious ; and the word is frequently used to express it ; yet in 
many, perhaps most, of the places where ft is feiidti^^'jS^- 
men#, it really means rather the ordinanoe of a mUMy-thsii^lt^ 
deoiiioa of a Jadge. ^^ , : ,- [ t ^ j\t 
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be set and judgment given to them" — when il 
is said, " the saints shall judge the world," it 
aeems to be et^uivalent to saying, that they 
^ shoU reign on the earth,"— when our Ijord 
8^d, "I appoint unto you a kingdom," it 
Was that they should " ait on thrones judg- 
iitg." 

T '^Ijct me not be understood as denying the 
fact of a general judgment in the sense in 
which we commonly use that word. All 
that I am contending for is, that although 
there will be such a judgment, yet that is 
not all that we ought to understand by the 
words which relate to judgment and judging 
in the Scripture. What we commonly under- 
stand by Judging, is a part of the royal 
office in every monarchy, though in all human 
govemtnenta it must needs be executed by 
deputies ; and it may be so, if it please God, 
in that great judgment. He to whom all 
Jiidgment is committed, may appoint that 
judgment to others whom t|^ may render 
tiipable of exercising it ; hut I must aay that 1 
eee DO proof or probability of this ; and that it 
^e& seem to me highly improbable, that in 
that judgment, men should be in any proper 
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or intelligible sen^e, Judges or assessors ifmli 
the great Judge of all. ' i' *** 

Another point is worthy of oar atjtentklif. 
If the saints expect a kingdom^ snd^rit^, 
they are not themselves the subfects-'dt^mtii 
kbgdom. ••' i^* 

Undoubtedly^ men and angels — all orecitt^ 
beings are, and ever must be, subjects oC-the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of kiagfi^ 
and Lord of lords, in the sense of inferiority 
and subjection, to sovereign and infinite power. 
Again, it may be truly said, that believers 
in Christ are the subjects of that kingdom 
of grace, which he rules as Head over all 
things to his Church. This dispensation, 
however, is " the patience of the saints :" it is 
in this period that they suffer with him. 
When they reign with him, in whatever other 
sense they may be stibfects^ they cannot be the 
subjects of that kingdom which they rule. 
Let me repeat, that I am not so absurd as 
to deny their infinite inferiority in all states 
and circumstances to him who is God over all, 
blessed for ever : I only mean to state, they do 
not form, (if I may so speak) the populatioUy 
but the government of that kingdom. If they 
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m))^rlt a kingdom, and reign^ they must^ in 
respect of that kingdom^ have subjects; and 
these, I imagine, will consist of ^^ the nations 
qI the saved,^^ of whom I have already spoken, 
W of the race of man redeemed by the Saviour 
of the world from all the consequences of the 
fall, and replaced in a world restored to its 
original goodness by the *^ restitution of a^ 
things/* 
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Restoration of the Worid — Redemption, Restitatioiii R^neratUM^T-/^ 
Bsptism uid Oonvenioil no« Reg«nei%tion. ' '^"'-'* ^"^ 

NO one, I think, will charge 'me witfa' ius-'^' 
representiiDg the common opinion of Christlfans^'' 
in this age and country if I expresd ittfiusV^' 
'* That when otur Lotd shall come to judge tiife"^* 
world, the! whole race of mankind, the qiiitlf'; 
and the dead, ^haB be asseihbldd b^fotiiliim ; ^ 
that his will ptDceed at oticie tb aWaril" 't8*^'^ 
them their respective destinies; tliati''itliihdii''''^ 

* 9 9 

diately, ^ those wto shall be accepted ^fWHiS'^" 
sake will be translated to a state of ^i^tlf^'' 
happiness in heaven, and those who h&V^ ntii^'* 
become heirs of the kingdom of GbdJ uwWS^^ 
the oflfered grace of the Gospel, will h& tvM 
into hell; and that the material Vbrra 
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which we inhabit, with all its furniture, ani- 
mate and inanimate, will be utterly anni- 
hilated." 

If, however, this opinion b^ correct, how 
can we consider tne work of Christ — especially 
that which is the professed object of his mani- 
festation — to be accomplished ? That object is 
stated in the Scripture to be, that he might 
destroy the works of the Devil ; but, according 
to this view, how is that object effected? Is 
theY^iri^iy si^ited %o^ and commensurate with, 
the evil ? In considering the fall of man, we 
have seen what may be considered as the 
work^. of,;tilie Peyil ifi i^pect ^.^i^wM^ 
and ^^ f (g-ccording. . to thU. , y ieinr) c;ai> , tbpae . 
worl^i^ be «aid tp bevdeetroyed? ' Surely, if ^. be 
tr^^ Ijlie ,^re^t enemy of Gp^ aad,,,manrwiil 
h^^jbuttfio ^Hcb ri^aspn to triumph, .Em w,. 

^^i^Sfi^^^Ai «WP9^ (tboiugji.il Iwm qfjtn& 
grp5in^.^9r^.8uch a supposition) tb^t this W>rldl r 
wa^^^^^jjgin^lly created with a. view to it$ beiogr 
degf^yfi^, , fio tliat we could, . npt chuuge, .its . 
ac|p]^,<te8ir.uqt^o© upon Satan^ yet .4t .iB/^olWiir 
vi<^^^ ^ha,t he, w^ have caused at to beiir^,r 
dujfUjig .its wl^ole existence, that heavy, ellipse) » 
wl^j^hjg i|»aUce brp^ught upon it* - .n^ 

^^g^y fee.^^th^. thj^.loss of a wwrW i# 

L 2 
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nothing to the Almighty Creator; that the 
whole universe, of which this world is but an 
atom, is, before him, as the dust of the balance: 
all this is true, but not to the purpose. The 
question is not whether the world is, or is not, 
worth redeeming and preserving ; but simply, 
whether Satan will not have triumphed oi^er 
and destroyed it? Whether the works of the 
Devil, in respect of the world, have been de- 
stroyed by the Redeemer; or whether those 
works will have so fsur prospered, as to produce 
the long misery, and final destruction, of the 
world } In fact, according to this view, will 
not Satan have triumphed over not only the 
inanimate world, but over all the inferior 
classes of the animal creation, who, as we have 
remarked, are sufferers under the curse ? And 
surely thoee who expect that the final state of 
tlie heathen w*ill be, in any d^pnee, inferior to 
that of man before the fall, must acknowledge 
that Satan will, ultimately, hare triumphed 
over the greatest part of the human race. Let 
our churttv be aa extend ve as it may, we must 
admits thai thoiie who shall be saved bv the 
knowletlge of Christy and faith in him, bear no 
propi^rtion, in point of number, to those who 
will not be *) saved; millious refu^g, or neg- 
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lecling, the Gospel, and hundreds of miUioas 
having never heard ihe sound of it. 

Now when we see a world, that has groaned 

■'nnder the curse brought upon it by the tempter 

for thousands of years, given up to nnoibila- 

tion ; when we see the infinite myriads of in- 

'-ferior animals suffering and perishing with it ; 

'■above all, when we see countlesa millions of 

Ynankind cast into everlasting torments, there 

'to lament, with eternal and unavailing regret, 

'the works of the Devil: when, I say, we see 

"and consider these things, how can we aay 

^'that the works of the Devil will have been 

'-'destroyed? Does the free gift eqaal the 

■"offence? Why should the whole creation look 

"with earnest expectation for the manifestation 

^'6f the sons of God, if, at the period of their 

^'' manifestation, the sons of God alone are to 

iTvive in bliss, and all beside, according as it 

uyiH spirit or matter, is to pass away into torment 

iKmr annihilation ?* 

■ Mr. ScoU liBving aaiil, in his note on Sam. v. \5 — 10, 

The thnughta of the luppoaed rast majority of iUmb who iliall 

eieoniallf perish, is apt to encumber our mindB in tbeae 

llii" emvteoiplalioDa: 1 say, suppoied; far, probably, ne shall Hnil 

^ , " out lOQjeetureB errnneous, when the doom of men, thiongh 

" all agei and nations, ahull ha Snatly determined g" and, in 

^!iA prastical obserratinn* on chap. ix. v. !2— 33, " Even 
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It in not wonderful that soch a view. of 
thin^ titiould rnAki; a paiaa^ like thiB ^S«f^; 
amd even inexplicable^ to commariatora; and 
thtt OK^Kt forced inierpretationis have been pot 
forth to erade iti plain meaning. Dr. Dod^ 
dridi^ey in hia Family Expositor, Miya, ^ This 

" tnifMiv ttt« ruftt ttuiaber of proStmuDg Cbr»tuui% it is to hi 
" likurMi tiMt biiiy ' a reioriarit will be saved ;* and the Lord 
" will Uir riy>iii:ou» ill the destruction of an immense mnjoriiff^ 
w*» H^V.fA, hy a wrU«;r in the Christian Obserrer for Aog;tist; 
IfiH, Ut (five his flf liberate jinlgment with regard tm these 
pauMages. lie replied, id the niunber for October, " It appeals 
" lo 1m H iittttM;r bcyuj»d doubt, that a v€ut magority live ai|4 
** di« siraiit{i.'rs to true repentance, conversion, and saving 
** fttiib in tli<? Son of God : fhcy must then perish, and God 
" win ansufMlly be righteous in their condenmatioii. Bot if 
*^ itia eaw be diss, ill respect to professed Christians^ what is it 
" ill respat:! of Moliaiumedans and idolaters? What, among 
** the present rac's of Jews? Nay, among the Israelites befiiBe 
** tliS rotniiig of ClirSst? Of ancient Jews there was, and of 
** Christ JHtis there is, ' a remnant according to the eleetio&of 
** graitti :' Itut this is not said of the others. This, then, is my 
" dvUharuti' Jmlgfitfut ill respect of the latter question." In the 
Sbine piiper hu siiys, with reference to the former extract, 
" l*rirlm|tH itiiuihhj might have been more proper than prtbabi^'. 
" yet there iippfars to my mind n probatfiHty that as to the 
** vntt parity of those who perish, men's conjectures may 4ie 
** found to be erroneous." He tlien proceeds to suggest^ that 
the niuhitudes who die in infancy, and who lived during^ tbe 
MllliMinium, may ^prevent *b vast majority,' in thosswtto 
/>erisl) ; nay, pouibiy, render the saved the minority." Wiifi 
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^aiid the^foUowinf^ verstesi iMive been>^BeraIly, 
(t{atld^^iMilrWithdiit'ixas€n^ accimiit^ Md^cnlt 
^^«a :any iiairt'iof 'tiiiff epUtib. ; The d^culty 
^liaSy'^rhoipBy^ 'been: something tnoreased by 
^^JTt^deHng ytf{i9K' cf^cUion m oflie>:claiise^:«nd 
*fi^dturBiiL another/ To explamiit as eUcfly 
^' referring to the brutal or inanimate creation 
^ It hiiiifRfr^ble ; ^^c& the day of the redemp- 
^tioii oif but bodies Will be attended with the 
^5; cpofiagr^tjipa which will put an end to them. 
^loThe inierpretation, ther^fore^ by which Or. 
^''Wili^yYiiM Mr: Gro«re refer it tathe G«jitile 
«^' world, ilBinach preferable %o t\A^. But^ son 
j*f,^he whjo)e, 1 think it glyes a much stiblittier 
¥«nd nobler.aense to suppose it a bold prmo^ 
^^pf^wiaihy-whichi on aeeount of the oala^ 

iUi.tki&cx{iliDdtioa aod suggestion, tl»9 id^A qf^jflh^^s yfork, 9i 
te^deMpdon reinaiBi pretty neaidy what Co^«r, ]l))ciefljr, r^ut 
^ttwaj^iexpreat wlieb ho dei^ribed xlve «ay;ed, 9^ ..fil/, . r.O '■' 
/ra ■;' .^s.i: .- .' ' . «* The«ottUi hjw.gpffk^^jdeyjgiif^j •. , ,p,^ .. 
ill J . i i V, Tft IRPeciUB from the UM^m^. qf, manjclIj^p.** 
f:»li«v MivSootti who, in bia " deliberate^ ^dgpent,"w{^9^j^- 
^iined «o WvfeB down *' probable" ^o ''poguble," when i^ali^ng 
1^ a^f' fMv^tn^jqrMy^' being ]o«ti and to have pp^eiqp|Ate4 ^he 
^vfti^joffityeC i^^. saved as a iaer« ppssibiUty } how he cou^i^y, 
inafihis^piettc^ oibserY«.^(H>a on* the passage referred to,,,|Uet 
jitb l9Mti to is4ove bit gTi^e Ua providing to adequate a reffie(|]i^" 
Ifv«»!(.llt A. losB tO; ]wd«pstaQd.-^e Scott's Works, V9J.jX. 



" mity and sin brought and continued on the 
" whole unevangelized world, (though few of 
" its inhabitants saw ho much of their misery as 
** actually to desire the remedy,) it is repre- 
** sented as looking out with eager expectation 
" (as the word «Tto«ap«Som'« exactly signifies,) 
" for such a remedy and relief as the Gospel 
" brings, by the prevalency of which human 
" nature would be rescued from tyranny and 
" abuse." 

Dr. Doddridge, having made up his mind 
that the day of the redemption of the bodies of 
the saints, would " put an end" to " the brutHl 
or inanimate creation" was, of course, obliged 
to find out some other way of explaining the 
Ipassage. How far he has aucceedeil, and 
Wiether it is consistent with common sense, 
■'ihd matter of fact, to understand the GcntUe 
word by Atrit, and to represent it as wEuting 
with earnest expectation for the Gospel of 
Christ, or to turn the whole into " a bold 
prosopopceia," which, so far as I can see, has 
tiut little meaning, and leads to no conclusion, 
I wish the reader seriously to consider. 

Lifrhtfoot says, "Peter saith, that in St. 
" Paul's Epistles there arc some things hard to 
" be understood. This, it is probable, is one 
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" of those hard places. But expositors * aut 
*' inveniunt aut faciunt/ either * invent the diffi- 
" culties, or make them^' before they were so ; 
" and, indeed^ most, when they have ex- 
^^ pounded these words, leave them more 
" obscure than they found them. The main 
" difficulty is what sense to put on the word 
*' creature, v. 19. For the earnest expec- 
" tation of the creature waiteth for the mani- 
" festation of the sons of God, and I find 
" especially three." 

He then proceeds to state and oppose the 
opinions,: — 1, That creature means the good 
angels ; 2, That it means ^^ man only con* 
sidered sinful 5" and 3, That it means ^' the 
<« very fabric of the world, consisting both of 
^^the heavenly and elementary region;" and 
having propounded an interpretation, not 
very materially dififerent from that which has 
been already given from Doddridge, he says, 
"And so I am come to my text;" ("and 
** not only they, but ourselves also, which have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the adop- 
" tion, to wit, the redemption of our body.") 
" In it are three words especially observable 
" towards opening the sense of it. I. We. II. 
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"First-fruits of the Spirit. Ill, Our body.,-. 
" I will take them up, ' inverso ordine,* the 
"last first." This I need not do; but will 
briefly tell the reader, that, accordinij tp, 
Lightfoot, by " we," he is to understand the ■ 
Jews; by "first-fruits" Christ, who ia, «>,, 
called, 1 Cor, xv. 23 ; and by " our body," tl^^.i 
mystical body of Christ. Of this interpre- ■, 
tation the author says, " If it be not as-, 
" agreeiible to the Apostle's discourse ; for hfi 
" presently after begins with election and .. 
" reprobation, that may fall out to be thougl^t , 
" of upon God's calling the Gentileti — if not aa^ - 
" agreeable to the whole tenor of Scripturerr- i 
" if not as full of plainness and clearness— ;-!£ ,, 
" not as warrantable by the language as auy of , 
" the three I mentioned — ^refuse it ; — nay, if , 
" it were not so, I myself should never own .. 
" it."* ,, 

To such shifts have learned men been driv€n-i i, 
to evade the plain meaning of the textj a-,, 
meaning not dependent on this passage only.. . 
but which seems to me to belong to all tha 
terms used to express the work of salvation. , 
Aa Lightfoot selected three words, I will ,dfl* . 
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the same, and beg to offer a few remarks oa 
redemption, restitution, and regeneration, 

I. Redemption. It would be a mere waste 
of time to enter into a formal proof of three 
things which are commonly admitted bV ^ 
Christiana. First, that our Lord is cjiUed ttie 
Hedeemer ; Secondly, that the word redemp^' 
tion moat naturally implies the getting tiack 
of that which has been lost, withheld, or 
parted with; and. Thirdly, that the Goel, or 
Redeemer, under the Mosiac law, an important 
part of whose office it was to redeem tte 
inheritance of his kinsman, was a type of our 
Lord. Thus Mr. Scott says, " The kinamad" 
" here evidently typified Christ, our brother 

" and redeemer, who ransoms our lost inheritr I 
" ance ; and will keep it for us uniU the day. 
" of judgment, when he will restore it unto 
" ua ; whereas that of the wicked must be 
" forfeited for ever, as they can never redeem 
" it, and have none to redeem it for theih, • 
It ia then a work of reduction or restoratioii.' 

II. Restitution expresses this idea more 
clearly, and, as far as I can understand, in tlje ' 
strongest and plainest manner possible. "The 
reatitutiop of iUl things" is spoken off aa the 

• On leviL ixv. 25. t AcIb in. 21. 
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period to which the advent of Christ is 
delayed ; and He declared, that before that 
event Ellas " ahall first come and restore all 
thiags,"* Dr. Doddridge on the latter place 
says, " It is plain that iaroxaT»<rri]iia here (as 
" otjrox«r«ffT«ff((, Acts iii. 21,) cannot, as it 
"generally does, signify restoring thlnga to 
" their former state, but only in the general 
"reducing them to order." Does the reader 
see thai this is "plain?" or, does he think 
that, notwithstanding Doddridge's precon- 
ceived opinion, the words may mean what the 
critic himself is obliged to confess that tJiey 
" generally do f" The meaning of the woid 
innKaTitBraci^, according to Schleusner is, "the 
" act of reducing any thing to its former place — 
" the replacing, or restitution of any thing : from 
"a verb signifying, as its first and proper sense, 
" to replace, to restore, to bring back any thing 
" into its original or former state." Hence, as 
he observes, the noun which we translate 
restitution, is by Greek writers used to cKpreas 
the reforming or setting of crooked or dis- 
jointed limbs — the returns of the planets to 
their former stations — and the restoration of 
hostages to their own country. It is.uue that 
• Mati. xvii. 11. 
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he gives us a third meanings ^^ the reducing'aay- 
^ thing* into a better state, the amendment of 
^^ that which is corrupted." He gives, however, 
no authority for this explanation of the word, 
merely observing, that by adopting it we may 
be assisted in understanding Acts iii. 21 ; and, 
in feet, it seems to have been made simply for 
that purpose. 

Schleusner, however, expresses his concur- 
fence with Lightfoot and KnatchbuU, in the 
idea that by the word here translated restitution 
we are to understand accomplishment, or per- 
fection, and quotes Hesychius to shew that 
the word may have such a meaning. 

To KnatchbuU I have rtot the opportunity of 
referring ; but Lightfoot says, *^ 'AtroKoereKniiffeiy 
^^ ^ He shall restore,* or * make up } ' — ^not into 
^ the former state, but a better. There were 

¥ ^ovoi dTTOHaraerraagci^ itavr^Vj * Times of restitu- 

^ tlon of all things,' determined by God, Acts 
*^ iii. 21, wherein all things were to be framed 
^'into a Gospel-state, and a state worthy of 
^' the M essias : a church was to be founded, 
*• and the doctrine of the Gospel dispersed^— 
** the hearts of the fathers, the Jews, to be 
** united to the sons, the Gentiles ; and the 
" hearts of the sons, the Gentiles, to the 
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** fathere, the Jews ; which work was begsn 
** by the Baptist, and ^finished by Chriit tmd 
" the apontles. Which term, of the restitution 
•5 of all these, expiring, the commoiiH-e^h of 
"the Jews expired also; aad the gifld i^ 
" levelation aud miracles, granted for tfai)* 
" purpose, aud so necessary to it, fklled; 
" ' However, therefpre, ye have crucified 
" Christ," saith Peter, in that place of the 
" Acts now cited, ' yet God shall send you 
" JcBua Christ in the preaching of the Gospel 
" to ful&l these things.' Him indeed, as to 
" his person, the lieavens do contain, and shall 
" contain, until all these things be perfected jf 
" expect not, therefore, with the erring nation, 
" his personal presence always on earth : but 
" he shall make up, and constitute, all thit^' 
" by us his ininisters, until the terms, dertfei^' 
" iiuned and prefixed for the perfecting of tllli^ 
" restitution, shall come."* ' '!" 

On this statement it ia unnecessary to tntUtt 
any remark ] and 1 only quote it, because w'Jtfe' 
thoao who are not familiar with his writing's^' 
the name of Lightfoot may have weight i ^3 
because I think it shews what learned tn*ft' 



• Hcb. *ad Tat Uxrr<riL on Matt. sMU/llll'tdl Jl"t 
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wiH Bay, and wiser men will adopt, in order to 
get lid of K plain word which contradicts their 
tyetem. 

I The idea, set forth in words as plain rb 
teuld be used, ie that of restaratimi, or re- 
duction to a former state ; and such is also 
the idea of 

: 3. Regeneration. It would indeed be 
impossible to express the idea more strongly 
or plainly; and the use of this word by 6ur 
I^rd, Matt. xix. 38, " in the regeneration, 
" when the Sou of Man shall sit in the throne 
" of hia glory," is most worthy of notice. So 
much has, however, been written of late on 
the terms which I have mentioned, and on the 
texts in which they occur, that I feci it un- 
necessary to enter into any minute examination 
of them. I shoidd only seem to be copying 
from a dozen recent writers, if I were not to 
omit what I had written under these heads, 
and what it would be useless to publish, ndw 
that it has been better said by others, in pub- 
lieatjons that are accessible to every body. 
Yfct I wished to call the reader's attention to 
tb«fie words, as the words by which the woi% 
of salvation is described in the Scripture — to 
put them together— 4o remind him that their 
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idea is one and the same, and to ask him hovi 
far it agrees with the general and popular ideti 
of the office and work of the Saviour ? i 

On the use of this latter word, howevei', 
I wish to make a few remarks. Kegeneratidti^ 
as the word is used by two different classes of 
theologians, means two very different thiiifigs. 
From the use of it by one class, I gather that 
they understand it to mean, a change of 8^te 
which takes place in respect of an individual 
who is baptized according to the command <yf 
Christ, in the name of the Trinity. ^Hiey 
appear to me to believe, that by this change he 
who was before an alien from Christ is joined 
to, or made an integral part of, his mystical 
body, and may therefore claim all benefits 
promised to that body and its individual 
members ; that God does, and will, grant to 
the subject of baptism, ^^ truly repenting and 
coming unto him by faith,"' ^^ the remisBJOQ 
of his sins, and the gift of his Holy Spirit.'' 
They enforce the " great necessity of this 
sacrament where it may be had,'' and, witdioui 
supposing that it can in any case secure Ii6 
the baptized person an entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven, they consider it' (whbn 
attainable) necessary to his admission into it^ 
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because it has pleased God to appoint such an 
initiatory rite, in order to his admission into 
that class of persons to whom the kingdom 
of heaven is offered. The change which brings 
him into these circumstances, they call rege* 
aeration. 

In. all this (except in their giving it that 
name) I see no error. I believe that, where it 
may be had, b^tism is necessary to salvation; 
but when I say this, I do mean (and I believe 
tbey do not) to exclude from the mercy of God 
all who, through ignorance or inadvertence in 
themselves or others, or who, through well 
considered religious scruples, may, in fact, 
die without receiving that Sacrament. But I 
consider baptism as having taken, with respect 
to Gentiles, precisely that place which was 
held by circumcision among the Jews. The 
man who was not circumcised, though bos^tt 
of Jewish parents, and a native of the Land of 
Promise, was not in any way or degree entitled 
to the blessings promised to Israel; and the 
stranger who desired to partake of those 
blessings, was constrained to be circumcised. 
True it is that submission to that rite might 
ultimately confer no benefit, but rather lead to 
an aggravation of punishment;, for the man 



might afterwards be cut off from the people of 
God, aad as completely alieusted from tbem 
' as if he had never been admitted among them 
fay circumcision. But if it conferred no uld- 
mate advantage, it so far altered his »tat6t m 
to put him in a condition to claim tlioee pnK 
mises which were made to the people of Isnual 
only, and with which, so long as he was uncir- 
cumciaed, he had nothing to do. Now I 
conceive that an unbiiptized person (with the 
exception which I hare already made in favoor 
of ignorance or mistake,) is no more a menab^ 
of the Chriutian Church than an uncircumcieed 
Jew, or a stranger, was a member of the 
Jewish Church. Baptism may do do more for 
the Gentile than circumcision did for Judos 
Iscariot; but 1 apprehend that it will do ae 
much. It will bring him into the number <jt 
those " whose are the promises" — it will mpite 
him one of those whom God has vouchsafed to 
call his people — It will make him a real braapli 
of the true vine, though, after all, he may be 
cut off, and cast into the fire. 

Such I believe to have been the sentimeots 
of our reformers, and the compilers of our 
Liturgy, and I think they were right in all but 
in calling this change of state " regeneration." 



T<> be sure, any writer may use a word, in 
ttiy sense that he pleases to affix to it/ and if 
we do but know what he means^ it is sufficient. 
They had great and long authority for the use 
^ the word in this sense^ and^ as it seems to 
itte quite clear what they meant, I have no 
Mfruple in pronouncing a person after baptism 
td be <• regenerate," feeling confident that I 
ineatt'what they meant, though I should have 
expr^sed ft differently. The subject has been 
fW much canvassed of late years, that even 
those who arfe not generally conversant with 
ecclesiastical history, and the derivation of 
theological language, know how the compiled 
f)f our' Liturgy came by the word, and it vidll 
not be understood that I am speaking of them 
as the first who made an erroneous use of it. 
It is only because through their using it, this, 
wCtil!h' seems to be a misapplication of it, is 
nldst commonly known, and has come to be 
the subject of recent controversies; and on 
thid^ account, as well as that it has obscured 
the plain, scriptural sense of the term, I regret 
tlttt'isttch a use has ever obtained. 

By another class of theologians, the word 
regeneration is employed to express something 
wI3dy diflferent. Their use of it a^eaxii t<\ 

M. 
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me equaHy arbitrary, and to have neither the 
countenance of Scripture nor of antiquity to 
recommend it. In their writings it means 
that change, by which he who was dead in 
trespasses and sins, is quickened into Bpirituai 
life, and is ae our Lord expressed it, " turned 
" from darkness to tight, and the powet of 
" Satan to God." In short, they use the tertli 
as synonymous with conversion, or what I 
would rather call, in the language of Scripture, 
" repentance unto life," It is not my wish in 
the slightest degree to question what this claae 
of theologians in general predicate of that 
which they term " regeneration." I agree with 
them as to the existence of such a change, 
as to its necessity, its nature, and its source— 
but I thinlt they do wrong to call it " rege- 
neration." 

It is true that our Lord haa said, " Except' ft 
" man be bom of water, and of the Spititj 
" he cannot enter into the kingdom of God i" 
and I think the first class are right when tli*y 
require baptism, and the second right when 
they insist on the necessity of tlie change, and 
renewal, of the heart by the Spirit of God. 
These things involve no contradiction, though, 
if J may venture to say so, a pertinacioue ad- 
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beieuce to their own sense of the word has led 
these two classes of divines into much con- 
tro^exsy, and may have led some on either 
aide, to make erroneous statements. AU that, 
In common with the first class, I suppose to be 
done for a man in baptism, may be done for 
him Attd may yet leave him, as it left Simon 
Magus, in the gall of bitterness, and the 
bond of iniquity : and all that is meant by the 
secojod class, though it brings man out of the 
depth of hopeless wretchedness, may still leave 
him (may I not say always does, and always 
must^ leave him,) a weak, sinning mortal : as it 
regards his body, still groaning under the 
effects of the fall; and as it respects his 
heart and afifections (the very seat and centre 
of the change), still conscious of indwelling 
sin, still striving with unsubdued corruptions, 
and happy if by God's grace he is enabled 
so. to- carry himself as not to disgrace his voca- 
ticm^ and call forth the reproach of his fellow- 
skmers. Surely the work is not complete, and 
it. is a misuse of terms to call such an one 
regenerate. He who still groans within him- 
self,' being burdened, has indeed received the 
"first-fruits of the Spirit;" but surely the 
work .of regeneration is but begun; and he 
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is not regenerate until be is renewed both 
in body and soul. 

This twofold use of the term, whatever 
other effect it may have had, has certainly led 
Christians away from its plain meaning; and 
the notice of it in this place has so far led 
us from our subject, that I must beg the 
reader to return to it, and compare the word 
regeneration, with redemption and restitution. 
To lead him to notice, and reflect on, the 
use of these terms, and to seek their plain 
meaning, is, as I have already stated, the 
object of this essay. 
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ESSAY X. 



THE MODERN DOCTRINE OP MIRACLES. 



State of 'belief in the Christian Charch — concession to infidelity— cha- 
mclcristias of miracle, as recently stated— teatiniony now required — 
daty and mode of investigation. 



DIFFICULT as it is for any man to form a 
right estimate of the age in which he lives, I 
feel convinced that I was not mistaken when, 
more than six years ago, I wrote the remarks 
on incredulity^ which may be found in the 
fourth of these essays. Recent events seem to 
me to prove, that the spirit is not confined to 
those who have been accustomed to call them- 
selves enlightened philosophers, in contradis- 
tinction to weak and credulous Christians, but 
that it prevails to a very great and dangerous 
degree in the Christian Church. I refer to the 
controversy which has arisen on the subject of 
miracles ; and I wish to offer a few remarks on 
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that subject, as illustrating and coiifirttilfig 
what I have already said on the subject of 
incredulity. '''■' 

Let me, however, be clearly understdbd' at 
the outset — I do not adduce the disbelief of 
alleged modern miracles as a proof, of sUi 
instance, of that incredulity which I h&vte at- 
tempted to describe. I am not going to- sJay 
(as some have been charged with saying) that 
he who disbelieves them is an infidel clt a 
sceptic. My remarks are directed hot a^iiist 
the disbelief of the miracles, but agaihst the 
reasons assigned for disbelieving them. 

Waiving, therefore, for the present, any 
consideration of the alleged facts thdmselves, 
and any inquiry whether they are true, and if 
true, whether they are miraculous,* I beg the 
reader most fully to understand that my object 
in this essay is merely to oflfer some remarks 
on the grounds on which the Christian Chtirch 
has been called upon to decide Despectiwg 

* The reader who wishes to form an opinion btt these 
pointft^ should read the statement of facts iii' tbeJfwkh 
Expositor for April, 1831; and, on the general qve^t«ori|i .be 
will do well to read what had previously appeared in that work, 
and has since been published under the title of " The Christian 
Dispensation Miraculous,** by the Rev. Tliomas Boy4k '"' ' 
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tht^n; and this, not so much with a view to 
any particular cases, as to the state of belief 
and opinion in what is called the religious, 
world. It is obviously of less importance 
whether men believe these events to have hap- 
pened, or, if tbcy have happened, to be mira- 
culous, than that they should receive or reject 
them on right grounds. 

Much, I dare say, has been written on the 
subject which I have not yet seen; but a 
pamphlet published by the editor of the Chris- 
tian Observer, has found its way to me, and 
as that periodical has for many years been a 
principal channel for the publication of the 
opinions of a great part of the religious world, 
and of no inconsiderable number of the clergy, 
it seems worthy of serious attention. Coming 
from the editor of " a religious magazine, 
" which during thirty years has had a character 
''to lose;" (p. 7-) and the greater part of it 
having been, as he states, approved by " com- 
" munications, lay, clerical, medical, and we 
" may add, episcopal," (p. 55.) it may be 
supposed to contain what is now the opinion 
of the religious world; and, in fact, the editor, 
who has, I presume, good opportunity of 
knowing whether his opinioDB are those which 
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are generally, or even extensiTely, receiFed^ 
says^ ^^ Our correspondent goes on to say, that 
.^^ our disbelief in alleged modem miracles is 
'^ only the opinion of an individual, and tliat 
^^ we have adduced no proof of it from Sqripi- 
^^ ture. But so far from it being only the 
^^ opinion of an individual, we sinceileiy 
^' thought, till the late Scotch miracles, that 
^^ it was the opinion of every reasoncAle fhun 
*^ in christe7idom," (p. 37-) 

The opinion stated (not, perhaps, very 
clearly) above, seems to be, that until the 
Scotch miracles occurred, the editor sincerd^ 
thought that every reasonable man in ehrifik- 
tendom held as an opinion (as far as it can be 
called an opinion) the disbelief of alleged 
modem miracles. This disbelief he supposed 
to be, as far as unbelief could be, an article of 
faith among all Christians whose opinion was 
worth notice — an opinion which might, per*- 
haps, be expressed somewhat in this way-^ 
'^ We have disbelieved, we do disbelieve, and 
come what may, we will disbelieve, all modem 
miracles, past, present, and future. We wanl 
to hear nothing about evidence ; the disbeliefof 
alleged modem miracles is a part of our creed." 

If it be thought, at first sight, that thli 
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passage does not contain quite so much^ yet 
I think a& we proceed this will be seen 'to^ 
be its true meaning. In the case which led to 
his publication, the editor acknowledged that 
the patient's spine was carved, and her collar- 
bone enlarged. These facts were distinctly 
stated in her father's letter (p. 13), and the 
editor admits, on the following page, that 
^^ the facts of the above ca^e are incontro^ 
" vertibky and there is not the slightest reason 
'^^ to impute mistake^ misconception^ and least 
" of all misrepresentation, to the narrators." 
Now I profess no knowledge of^natomy 5 but, 
without referring to this case, I have put 
the question to medical men, who had never 
heard of this patient, and of whose surgical 
knowledge I have a high opinion, and they 
have assured me that it is, as far as they 
know, contrary to all experience, and beyond 
all belief, that a curved spine, and an enlarged 
eoUap^bone, should be rectified and reduced 
by excitement. I am perfectly aware that, 
since the editor made this admission, much 
pains has been taken to shew that there was at 
least mistake and misconception, if not misre- 
presentation, on the part of the narrators. 
But this is nothing to the purpose ; for these 

M.2 
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things were fully admitted to be facts^ when 
the miracle was denied ; and whether they 
were or were not fiicts, has nothing to do irith 
the question. *^ While, then, we admit '^he 
^* facts/* says the Editor, " we utterly . icHs- 
^' claim the inference, that a miracle has h^Sem 
*' wrought/* (p. 15.) And why ? He had been 
admitting facts, which, to every person of 
common sense, would seem to be miraculous, 
and which he and his medical friends have 
been obliged subsequently to deny, in order to 
maintain their position at all — but still he 
must not admit a miracle. Why ? Because it 
is part of the creed of reasonable Christians to 
disbelieve modern miracles — because, as he 
roundly asserts, " We must admit any solu- 
tion rather than a miracle." (p. 20.) Oh ! the 
credulity of incredulity! the wide swallow 
of unbelief! Such is the law laid down for 
*' reasonable men,'* professing to be Christians. 
They must admit any solution rather than 
a miracle ! How else can they keep pace with 
a liberal and enlightened age ? " We could 
" not have anticipated," says the editor, '^that 

** in THE NINETEENTH CENTURY WC should 

" have been constrained gravely to argue^ that 
" the cure of a young lady, however Ris- 
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:^'^MARKABL£ in 8ome of its circumstaiiGes, is 
^^not a miraculous suspension of the laws 
<f by which the Creator ordinarily governs the 
^* universe/' (p. 30.) Any thing, be it what it 
may— '^^ however remarkable'' — even though 
QUfi should rise from the dead — ^may happen in 
the ^^ nineteenth century," but all reasonable 
men '^ must admit any solution rather than 
a miracle." 

And why is this omnivorous credulity re- 
quired of all reasonable men? Because, as 
the editor states, ^^ It is more likely that we 
'^ are ignorant^ than that God has suspended 
^* bis laws." (p. 16.) A correspondent, who 
signed himself " H. S, C, H,," very justly 
remarked upon this — ^^ You go so far as finally 
U to declare, that it is more likely * that we are 
" ignorant, than that God has suspended his 
'^laws;' which is, as you well know, the 
^V argument by which Spinoza, Hume, and 
>^ other infidels, have endeavoured to over- 
<^ throw the miracles of the JBible itself." 
(p«31,) I do not pretend to say, that the 
editor is an infidel; but I must say, that I do 
not understand how such an argument can be 
used by any man who professes to believe the 
Bible, 
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What are the laws of God ? Surely this^ U 
a matter in dispute between the Christian 
and the infidel; though I am aware that it is a 
point on which the Christian has often mfide 
a concession^ which the infidel had no right- to 
demand, by talking of " the laws of God/^ as^ if 
both parties were agreed in the meaning of tine 
phrase. I apprehend that the only ground Cfsi 
which either Christian or infidel can form any 
judgment as to what are " the laws of- God,'' 
must be, either the revealed will of God, or the 
recorded course of events. Now I believe that 
I have a revelation of God's will, and a rec6rd 
of the course of events, which the infidel has 
not, and does not profess to have. From- it I 
learn that it was, for thousands of years, one 
law of God, that there should be a visible 
manifestation of supernatural agency in Ais 
Church — all inspired history tells me of mi- 
racles — all, in shorty commands my belief, that 
it is one great and paramount " law of God,"- 
that what are called the ordinary laws. of God, 
should be from time to time suspended- by 
what we call miracles. I cannot, therefore, 
grant to the infidel that a miracle is a thing 
contrary to nature. In fact, my ideas of tbe 
laws of God, are likely to be different from 
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his. He, while he rejects that boOk which, 
wjiether true or false, is the only one which 
professes to give any account of some thou- 
sands of years, must find out as well as he can, 
from what he sees of the course of human 
afikirs, or what he chooses to believe on human 
testimony, what are the laws of God'; but if I 
have another, and in my view, a certain source 
of information, am I, in compliment to him, to 
put it aside, and argue with him as if I were an 
infidel myself ? Surely I am not. I know of 
a law of God, of which he knows, 'or professes 
to believe, nothing : and am I to talk with hini 
of ^ the laws of God," as if we meant the same 
thing by that phrase, while we differ as to the 
existence of that great law, on which the 
whole question turns ? 

Now if a Christian chooses to lay aside th^ 
testimony of the Scriptures, in order to meet 
the infidel on his own ground, he seems to me 
taact very unwisely and unworthily, though I 
^ not deny that he may prove his case, even 
after he has abandoned, what seems to me to 
be, the strongest part of it; but when he 
adopts the language of the infidel, in order to 
get an answer to every possible case of alleged 
miracle, it is a very different thing; and he 
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must not complain if he b identified with 
those whose weapons he uses. 

If^ however, tve are justified in denying the 
supematuralism of that which appears to be 
miraculous^ on the ground that it is niore 
likely that we should be ignorant, than that 
God has suspended his laws, might not the 
Jews have used the same plea, to justify ^^^ 
rejection of the miracles of Christ and hia 
Apostles ? Might not they have turned away 
from signs and wonders, merely observing, that 
it was moi^ likely they were ignorant, than 
that God' has suspended his laws? If toe 
ought to ^^ admit any solution rather than a 
miracle," were not they right in doing the 
same ? 

The editor seems, however, to have felt that 
in this assertion he went too farj and this 
feeling is evinced by all the pains which he 
has taken, to remove from the particular case 
whatever might seem supernnturaL If he had 
meant to stand by the full meaning of his 
assertion, this would have been needless ; and 
it only forms a sort of double pleading, not 
more admissible in logic than in law. If we 
are to demur to all cases, what is the use or 
fitness of arguing about any one in particular ? 
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One cannot help, however, feeling thankful 
that the argument has been^ published in such 
plain terms, if it is, as is presumed, the general 
belief of the religious world. Mr. Newnham, 
whose letter the editor has adopted and re- 
published in this pamphlet, has undertaken to 
state what he considers as four ^' most im- 
p6rtant characteristics of miracle;" and 
when his statements are considered, I think it 
will appear less wonderful that he and his 
friends should disbelieve modern miracles, than 
that they should profess to believe those which 
are recorded in the Scriptxures. ^ t' 

He says, — 

<^ The present case appears to me to* be deficient in 
*^ some of the most important characteristics of miracle* 

" I. It is true that there was an important end to ke ac~ 
" compliahed, so far as the perfect restoration of the patient 
** is implied in such terms. But the miracles of Moses, of 
" our Lord, and of his divinely commissioned immeditite 
*< ministers, appear to have had a further object ; as, to 
*< prove the Divine amthority of the prophiet, or of the 
" message pf mercy and love which the latter promulgalad* 
" On the other hand, I should not be disposed to allow the 
" evidence in favour of Popish miracles, wrought for tjie 
" purpose of proving the Divine authority of the Papal 
*' superstition ; and on the same principle I should not be 
'* disposed to admit the present miracle, in attestation of 
*^ certain doctrinal views with regard to diese latter days 
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'' of the Church. In the former instance, of our Saviouir 
*' and his Apostles, the doctrines and miracles are in- 
« separable ; in the latter ^ we can trace no connexion 
'* between them, and therefore we do not find that import"- 
'^ ant ultimate end which has ever appeared to warrant, ati#' 
even to require, miraculous interference with the laws'oC- 
nature. I would speak cautiously : I would not den} 
'^ the possible existence of such ultimate end, but it doei, 
" not appear to me to be perceptible." Page 59. 

The important characteristic of miraele here, 
set forth seems to be the accomplishment^ or^- 
more properly speaking, perhaps, the manifes- 
tation of the accomplishment, of an important 
end; and, in order to this, three things are 
obviously required. First, that an important 
end should be answered; secondly, that we 
should know that that end has been answered ; 
thirdly^ that in our judgment, the end which 
we perceive to have been accomplished is 
important. Now it seems to me, that he who 
reasons in this manner on what may, in a 
peculiar sense, be termed the works of God, 
has got very far out of his place. So far from 
its being right to judge whether a miracle has. 
been performed, by considering whether an 
end which he deems important has been 
accomplished, it seems to me to be highly 
presumptuous in any man to take upon him to 
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decide what end has been, or was meant to be, 
accomplished; to say nothing of his incom- 
petency to judge whether that end is, or is not, 
important. Who will undertake to say what 
is the *^ important ultimate end" of any work 
of God, and to decide that this case does, and 
that does not, *^ warrant** his working by 
miracle? Archbishop Tillotson having sug- 
gested that miracles might perhaps be expected 
for the conversion of infidel nations, the editor 
remarks, " In the case he mentions there 
" would be a * nodus' which he might not 
^^ unreasonably think ^ vindice dignus :" so 
^* great an object as the conversion of * infidel 
** nations' might seem to justify,* (if any thing 
" could justify, our legislating for our Creator,) 
"his expectation of modern missionary mi- 
" racles/' p. 39. I should little have expected 
the editor of the Christian Observer to apply a 
trite maxim of Horace to the miraculous 
working of God. Has the Almighty wrought 
by this rule ? Was the loss of a borrowed 
hatchet, or the deficiency of wine at a feast, a 
"nodus vindice dignus?" If I may repeat 
such language without impiety, did it " war- 
" runt miraculous interference with the laws 
"of nature?" 
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But the editor asks, ^ What is there to be 
^^ learned or proved by the alleged miraculous 
^ cure of a young lady in the suburbs of 
" London ?" (p. 39.) Why surely the mira* 
culous cure of any body^ anywhere, at the 
time when this event is said to have happened, 
would prove the very point which is disputed. 
It would prove that a miracle had been per- 
formed since the time of the Apostles, and 
even in the present age of the Church; and 
the editor might learn from it, that he and his 
friends have been wrong in their notions on 
the subject. It would shew that a large body 
of Christians, ^^ lay, clerical, medical, and we 
may add, episcopal," had been in error with 
regard to a point on which, to say the least, it 
is very desirable that they should be rightly 
informed ; and would this be unimportant ? 
Indeed it is obvious that if there had been 
nothing to be learned or proved by the feet, 
the editor would not have taken so mueh 
trouble to disprove it. 

This seems to me to be a very sufficient 
answer to the editor's question ; but surely it 
is not all that may be said in reply. Surely, 
if we assume that the cure was miraculous, 
nobody can pretend to say what purposes God 
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migbt intend to accomplish by it, or what 
faare been, or what still may be, its effects. 

But the editor says, ^^ The miracles of 
^* Scripture were wrought for the confirmation 
^ of some truth, known and specified.^' (p. 39.) 
Will be tell us the known and specified truth, 
im confirmation of which, the iron was made to 
swim ? What known and specified truth was 
confirmed by a bush burning uuconsumed, or 
a fig-tree withered by a word ? To say that 
die existence Und s^ency of a Divine power is 
» knowil and specified truth, and that the ma- 
nifestation of it is an important end, would be 
a mere evasion. This could not have been in 
the mind of the editor, who would scarcely 
deny that the Divine power would be as truly 
manifested by the ^^ miraculous cure of a young 
lady in the suburbs of London," as by any of 
the miracles which I have mentioned. 

I do not know what the gentleman, who 
is supposed to have been the agent in the cure, 
may have done which should lead Mr. Newn- 
ham to say, ^^ I should not be disposed to 
*' admit the present miracle in attestation of 
^ certain doctrinal views with regard to these 
"latter days of the Church." As far as 
appears from the narrative, he did not ^ve 
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out that he was going to work a miracle ill 
attestation of any peculiar views, or appeal tt> ^ 
the miracle as a proof of any particular doc- 
trine ; and this seems to be not only admitted, 
but alleged as a ground for believing that no mi- 
racle was wrought. The editor asks, ^* Whtit 
was to be learned or proved," if it was a miracfe }^ 
a question which seems to admit, that the ageiit 
had not announced his intention to teach, ot 
prove any thing. In fact, Mr. Newnham 
states that, in the case in question, he ^^ can' 
trace no connection" between doctrine and 
miracle, which seems to imply that the agent' 
had not made that which in many (perhaps in 
most cases) has been the only connexion — 
namely, an express statement, or some inti- 
mation, that he was about to work a miracle iil' 
proof of some doctrine. If, indeed, (thougli 
it is not mentioned in the narrative,) he dlff 
this, I should think that he probably did that" 
for which he had no sufficient warrant. ■ 

Mr. Newnham's expression, however, seem^ - 
to imply, that if we believe the cure to have' 
been supernatural, we must receive all the*" 
peculiar opinions of him by whose agency k 
^vas wrought ; yet surely he will not maintainf^ ' 
that every person in the primitive Church oti" 
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whom the gift of healing was bestowed, was 
an infallible oracle in all matters of faith and 
doctrine. 

The case is much the same with regard to 
the Popish miracle, which the editor gives 
with an air of triumph, as if he who acknow- 
ledged in it any thing supernatural, must also 
acknowledge the Popish commentary of the 
narrator. In that narrative (of which 1 know 
nothing but what is related by the editor), it is 
curious that the Popery is entirely confined to 
the lady who tells the story. As the story 

stands it is this: the Baroness D had 

been the subject of cruel sufferings for sixteen 
years before the period in question; and in 
the winter immediately preceding, she had 
been seized with a universal palsy, by which 
she entirely lost her speech. She was like- 
wise subject to most acute sufferings, which 
partook of tic douloureux . She spent the period 
of Lent in prayer and fasting ; and insisted on 
going to church on Easter-sunday to receive 
the holy communion. Contrary to the will 
of her friends, and with the assistance of 
eight persons to carry her to the altar, she 
did so. Before she received it, she remained 
some time in prayer, and then deposited her 
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written confesi^ion in the htinda of the mi- 
niBter, and after haptng received it, " she' 
" resumed the moat fervent attitude of prayer;' 
"in which she continued her thanksgiving, fof 
" & long time, not only in the church, bat for 
" above an hour after she had been carried' 
" home. All of a sndden, her faithful old' 
" servant, who was always in waiting behind a' 
" screen in his miatresa's drawing-room, heard 
" her diatinctly say — ' My God, I thank tljee 
"for the great blessing with which thou hast 
" this day visited me !' The good old servant,^ 
"astonished and overjoyed at hearing herl 
" speak, not having heard the aoiind of hen 
" voice for several months, ran to her, ex* 
" claiming, ' O, madam, you have spoken It 
"'I have apoken, my poor Philippe 1' an-i 
" Bwered she, in a doubting voice, not yet. 
" conscious she had recovered her epeechi.' 
" * Madam, you speak again,' he resumed, in Ek 
'• hurried voice. Then, indeed, perceiving that 
" it was so, she threw herself on her knees^ 
« with clasped hands, and getting up again as' 
" quickly, and without help, she made scverai- 
" paces up and down her room, in great agita-i 
" tion of spirit and agony of joy." She venfc 
the next day again to church to return tha&ke,! 
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" and after huving diatincf ly answered all the 
'•' felicitations of lier friends, and of the crowd 
" around her at the door, ahe walked in with a 
" firm 8tcp, and a serene look of pious gra- 
" titude and joy, to kneel at that same place to 
" which, only the day before, she had been 
•* carried by eight persons, entirely deprived of 
" the power of speech and motion, and now 
"miraculously restored to both." 

I believe 1 have omitted no material fact, 
and I should like to know why I may not 
beliere all that is here stated, without be- 
lieving in the Popish doctrine of transubatan- 
tiation. The editor ascribes the cure to 
excitement; and states that the medium of 
excitement " was confession, and a strong 
faith in the Papal sacrifice of the Mass." He 
does not, however, tell us whence he derived 
this information, and it certainly does not 
appear from the narrative; on the contrary, 
when her friends combated the idea of her 
going to church to receive the Sacrament, " as 
" a thing dangerous, and alraoat impossible to 
*• one in her dying state," she was so far from 
manifesting any hope or expectation of bodily 
'■ relief from the aacrificc of the Mass, that she re- 
plied,"If she must batdie,it was all the same; 
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^^ and that it would be more respectful than to 
" receive the Holy Comnuinion at home." To 
be Burc the Popish lady2_wbo relates the cir- 
cumstance, says it proves the Popish doctriiie 
of the real presence : but what of that ? May 
1 not receive the facts, and admit theia to 
be miraculous, and yet reject the inference of 
the narrator ? I have already said that I know 
nothing of the stor)' but what the edkor 
htates ; but assuming that the facts are wAl 
authenticated, must I deny that they are mira- 
culous, on the ground that somebody has made 
use of those facts to give colour to a falsehood ? 
This seems to me to be highly unreasonable; 
yet, something very like this the editor seems to 
require. Referring to what a correspondent 
had said, in reply to this case, he says, — ^^ Our 
" correspondent gets over (we do not use the 
^^ phrase un courteously) the Popish cades which 
^^ we alluded to, by saying, first, that they ace 
^^ not perfectly parallel ; and secondly, that we 
^^ have not the same evidence of all the ciiS 
" cumstances concerning them, as in the 
^^ present instance. But he has not attempted 
" to point out what is the material difference 
" between them ; nor, we are persuaded, can 
^^ he do so. The depositions in some of these 
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^ oases, are even stronger than in that of Miss 
^^-Fancourt; and they are both attested and 
^* technically explicated by medical men, which 
^ faers is not. It is hardly fair of our re- 
** spected friend, when we admit the facts of 
'' his miracle, to deny the facts of other 
^ people's miracles. But, in truth, he seems 
*^ aware that he cannot maintain this ground ; 
^ for he adds, that the Popish cases may pos- 
^ sibly be miraculous also. This is fair and 
*' consistent ; but it would lead to conclu- 
^ nons which no Protestant could calmly 
*' ctmtemplate.** And he afterwards says, " We 
'* see, then, but one safe way; to admit what 
•* is proved as matter of fact, but to demur to 
** the theological inference." (p. 43.) By the 
** theological inference," the editor means, 
I presume, not the inference which a narrator 
may draw from the story, (for this, as we have 
seen, he seems hardly disposed to grant,) but 
the inference that a miracle has been per- 
formed; which, in this case, and, as far as I 
can understand, in all others, he is prepared to 
deny. This is one of the boldest avowals of 
the doctrine of expediency which I have ever 
met with. Let the Papists do what they 
pkase; whatever they can authenticate as 
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facts, we will admit to be facts ; but whatever 
those facts may be, however mighty or liiar- 
vellOTts, we will not allow that they are mina^ 
cnlous, because " it would lead to conclusioos 
which no Protestant can calmly contemplirt*.'' 
What little I know of church history leadt) (ne 
to believe that the doctrine of expediency has 
been as fruitful of error in doctrine, as of sin 
in practice; and I wish that fact had been 
more constantly present to the minds' of 
polemics. 

The editor tells us, however, that he knows 
of but one way in which to meet theae facts 
which he is forced to admit. 1 must say that 
1 think I know of another, though I am well 
aware that a reference to it may excite thfe 
contempt of the publisher of the Essays on 
Superstition. The Jews were told — " If there 
" arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of 
" dreams, and giveth thee a sig» or a wonder, 
" and the sign or the wonder come to pros 
"whereof he spake unto thee, saying, ' Let Us 
" go after other gods, which thou hast hot 
" known, and let ua serve them ;' thou shall 
" not hearken unto the words of that prophet, 
" or that dreamer of dreams : for the Lord your 
" God ijroveth you, to know whether ye love 
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" the Lord your God with all your heart und 
'( with all your soul." — Dent, xiii, 1. And 
Christians are told that maiiy whom Christ 
will not own as his disciples shall say unto 
him, in the last day, " Lord, Lord, have we 
'^ not {prophesied in thy name ? and in thy 
" name cast nut devils } and in thy name 
" done many wonderful works ?"* They are 
also told that Antichrist's coining shall be 
" after the working of Satan, with all power 
and signs, and lying wonders. "f They are 
told that " there shall arise fal.se Christa, und 
" &dse prophets, and shall shew great signs 
" and wonders, insomuch that, if it were 
" possible, they shall deceive the very elect. "| 
On this point, however, it is not my present 
business to speak; and I refer the reader to 
what I have already said on ^e subject, only 
expressing ray conviction, that those who 
manifest a fretful eagerness to explain every 
strange occurrence by natural causes, and a 
childish credulity in receiving solutions, are 
.most powerfully helping on the delusion. 
ii Of a second " most important characteristic 
of miracle," Mr. Newnham thus speaks : — 
" U. It has been laid down as a criterion of 
• Mut. Tii. 22, i 2 Thess. ii. D. % UkU. xxiv. 24. 
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** miracles, that they be instantaneously and 
^ publicly performed, in the presence of wit- 
*^ nesses. Certainly the present case was not 
'^ publicly wrought; but the evidence as to 
^^ the facts is abundantly satisfactory, though 
^^ I before stated its insuJQliciency to decide t)^e 
" question of miraculous agency." . ^ 

I really hardly know how to believe that I 
understand the writer; for, though his laa7 

■ 4 

guage is very plain, yet the position appears to 
me so monstrous, and, coming from oue who 
professes to believe the miracles of Scripture^ 
so inconsistent, that J know not what to make 
of it. If, by striking the book, that now lies 
before me, I were to change it into a living 
tortoise, >vould it not be as much a miracle, 
though performed privately in my study, as if 
it had been wrought in the presence of a thou-n 
sand spectators ? and if, instead of produciiig 
the effect instantaneously by a single stroke 
I were to sit striking the book for fpiiiy. 
years befpre the transformation was comp}et^4, 
would it not be as much a miracle, as if .X hf^ 
done it in the twinkling of an eye ? . I, think 
this criterion, if it were not so absurd a^.. that 
every reflecting man must reject.it. at .pnpe^ 
would *Mead .to conclusions which, no Pro- 
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testant dan calmly contemplate." It g^ts rid 
at once of a great part of the miracles of 
Scripture, which were so far from being ^'^ in- 
*' stantaneously and publicly wrought in the 
^* presence of witnesses/* that they were 
wrought in the presence of one person only. 
How many witnesses were present when the 
bush burned unconsumed, and the roc^ of 
Moses was changed into a serpent? How 
•many when Tabitha was raised from the dead 
by an Apostle, who, knowing nothing it seems 
of this criterion, rejected the witnesses who 
were ready, and ^^ put them all forth*' 
before he performed what has hitherto been 
considered a miracle ? Elijah, too, knew 
nothing of this criterion when he carried away 
the widow's son to restore him to life.* Nor 
Elisha, when he shut the door upon bimself 
titid the Shunamite*s child ;t or when he 
-directed the widow to shut the door upon 
herself and her two sons before she poured 
dnt het pot of oil. There is no ' lieed. 
However, to multiply instances which will im- 
mediately occur to the reader's mind 5 for this 
<ibe case of the Shunamite's son seems as if it 
hkd been framed on purpose to confute the 

' t I Kings XTii. 7. t 2 Kings iv. 83. 
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assertion. As it was not performed ** publicly 
in the presence of witnesses," so it waa not 
performed instantaneously ; for, first the pro- 
phet sent his servant to lay his* ataff upon the 
child's face ; and he returned, saying, ** the 
child is not awaked," Then the prophet went 
himself, and the flesh of the child waxed 
warm. After this, " he returned, and walked 
in the house to and fro," and then again went 
up to the child, hefore the miracle was com- 
pleted. 

The third " most important characteristic of 
miracle" is thus stated : — 

*' ni. Again : ' a miracle must be sensible 
" and easy to be observed,' in such a way that 
" the reality of the event may be readily nEcer- 
" tained, as well as that its origin was super- 
" natural. Now the evidence in favour of the 
" miraculous cure of Miss Fancourt is here 
" defective, because it rests upon the physialo- 
*' gical laws of the nervous system, which are 
" not generally known, which were not known 
" to the parties, and, indeed, which ate 
*' scarcely known at all ; and, therefore, not 
" being acquainted with the regular order of 
" nature, they could not ascertain what Was 
" the effect of one of its beautiful provisions 
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" excited to the Mghest pitch of inteusity, 
" iind what was a Bupernatural deyiation from 



Now 1 would ask the writer, as a medical 

lOaD, whether he is prepared to say, with 

^telatioii to all the miracles performed by our ' 

fSaviour in healiug " all manner of sickness and 

.(til manner of disease among the people," tliat 

jthe physiological laws of all those diseases 

were so well known, as that it could be readily 

ascertained that the cure was supernatural ? 

■ -.and farther to say (for his position requires it) 

that M'here this was not the case, not only no 

miracle is proved — not only no miracle need be 

I , Relieved — but, in fact, no miracle was per- 

I formed ? 

, Our knowledge that an effect has been pro- 

. duced, and of the effect itself, must of course 

, depend on its being " sensible;" and our belief 

_ that that effect is miraculous, must depend on 

.,ita being ascertained (whether readily or not) 

,,that " its origin was supernatural;" but this 

I bas nothing to do with the question, whether 

I I. it was, or was not, a miracle. An effect may 

, ), purely be a miracle, though it may be very fai 

I ^irom being easily observed, or readily ascer- 

I l,|;4Jiied ^ be supernatural J indeed it seems to 
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me akogether impossible to maintain that it is 
a characterbtjc of any ihiug, that it should be 
readily iksccrtaiiied to be what it is. If it can 
be ascertained at all, I should think it suffi- 
cient; but I ackiion-Iedge that it must be 
Houiething very seiiGibte, and easy to be ob- 
served, and readily to be ascertained, and 
almost miraculously inevitable and incon- 
testable, that should bo admitted by those who 
are determined to " admit any solution rather 
than a miracle." 

" IV. Lastly i" says Mr. Newnham, '• a 

miracle roust be iiidepeyident of second 

causes, and must not be performed by the 

ajdof their intervention. It is not enough 

t^t the cause is hidden from our viewv 

because then the greater number of cures 

performed by medicine would be miraculous." 

If this be meant of miracles in the abstract, 

I have nothing to say to it, except that I do 

not see how it is to be proved, and canaot 

perguade myself to believe that it is true-.: 

How fw an effect may be a true miracle, iti 

the production of which there is aaintieeTi- 

ventiou of a second cause, is a question wibish : 

i know not bow to fathom. 

For practical purposes, however, it is not 
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necessary to decide this question. The point 
of phictteal importance in any given Case, is 
whiJthcrwe can ascertain^ and ought to beJiere, 
thait ft miracle has beeii performed; and it id 
obVidtrs that the writer means to assume thiit 
W hAtfe the power of judging whether a given 
effect iSj or is- not, produced by means bf 
sea^hil causes; and he exercises that pow^r 
by- deciding, that ** in the present instance 
" thfe eflfect produced was dependent upon a 
** second cause of sufficient magnitude j to pn>- 
** dtice that effect." Nowhere it is obvious that 
the position is very materially qualified, before 
it is applied to the matter in question. The 
writer contends that there was a second cause 
of sufficient magnitude to produce the effect ; 
sd Uiat practically it comes to this — in any 
ca^ where we know that there was a sufficient 
second -^ause, ' we are not to suppose that a 
mirade hits been wrought; and in this,- I 
iitiaghid, most people will agree with him; 
thottgli it by ho means proves that it' is an 
"important characteristic of miracle" that it 
should' b6^ actually and entirely independent of 
a second esuise ; and indeed, as I have already 
said, I believe that position is absolutely un* 
trUe> or, to tSdy the least, incapable of proof.* 

^ 1 
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Suth fire four " most important character- 
isticfi of miracle," as laid down by Mr. Newn- 
ham, pubtiahed in the "Christian Observer," Md 
re-publiahed by the editor of that work, in the 
pamphlet already referred to, which is dedi- 
cated to the Biiihop of London ; and I confi- 
dently appeal to the reader whether such 
etfttements are not in themselves false, and in 
their tendency sTibversive of all faith in the 
miracles recorded in the Scriptures, 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Newnham 
has somewhere met with, and misunderstood, 
lieslie's argument on the subject of miracles. 
In his " Short and easy method with the 
Deists," that writer lays down certain rules, 
somewhat like some of those given by Mr. 
Neivnham, but for a very dlETereut purpose. 
"The rules," says Leslie, "are these: 1st, 
" That the matter of fact be such as that meii'^ 
" outward senses, their eyes and ears, may be 
" judges of it. 2dly, That it be done publicly 
*' in the face of the world." Leslie, however, 
did not set forth these marks as "' oharac- 
teristica of miracle," hut only afGrmed, that 
" where they all meet" (as he contends that 
they do in iojne of the Scripture miracles) 
" such matters of fact cannot be false." He 
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p^r^ ;^lreamed of coutending that an alleged 
q^ter of fact might aot be truei and credible, 
;»^ mir^jalousj although it might waut some, 
,^r <all oi these marks. He whom Johnson 
ll^cribed as '^ a reasoner, not to be reasoned 
^^fl|t/\ would hardly have thought of af- 
igii|(iiQg(itbat these marks were requisite; and 
toft^yoid the possibility of being so misunder- 
stood, b^ -added, what a less cautious writer 
might haye thought unnecessary, ^^ I do not 
*^ fay that. every thing which wants these four 
f/lBarlis is. false: but that nothing can be false 
^^.jwhich has them aU'^^ 

.:•* 8iiic6 theabove remarks were written, a tract on the sane 

aiil^j^t tiaa lallen ii»to my bands, .wliiG)i< 6eem^ to be. worthy of 

ac^e observation. It is entitled,. *' piracies Proofs of the Truth 

of the Holy Scriptures ;" and was published, I believe, in th^ 

spring of thi£( year, by the Londo n Tract Society. Th6 author of 

ASs tract goes farther than even Mr. Newnhamhas ventured to go. 

Hetsays^ '^Gtinee the e£fectof miraclesis dearly to mark the divine 

.** iaterpositioo, th^sy icust have characters proper to mark 

« such interposition, and these Criteria are six in number. 

'^'t, A liliracle should have an important end in view, and 

/v « \ttQi^^ ^its author. 

.. ! f t : H^ It moat ba-ittstantaiieoasly and publicly performed before 

,., . V MC^ible witnesses. 

" III. It must be sensible and easy. to be observed ; so that 

' ^' ihe senses of mankind can clearly and fully judge of it. 

'^W.' A rtilraicit od^t to be independent of second clatises, 

i '. f< ^^][)etfornaid withoufe any notutfil iastniinettti^ 
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Passing on from the churacterisHcs < of 
miracle^ let us see what is now set forth, as 
the doctrine so extensiyely held in the Chris- 
tian Church, on the subject of testimmiy. 
Mr. Newnham, after stating that on ^^^ the 
'^ testimony of sincere disciples of Chriat,P he 
^.^ admits the common facts of Miss Faneoort's 
^^ case/' adds, ^^ but on the subject of miraculous 
^' agency we require more testimony. We ave 
^^ then bound to inquire whether the witnesses 
^* had possessed the opportunity of being ac- 
^^ quainted with all the circumstances of .the 

. . . • • \' 

So far this writer does not much differ from Mr. Newoham ; 
having probably derived his -criteria from much the. same 
source, and made the same mistake in applying them ; but with 
•equal, and more ludicrous, absurdity, he goes on to set down 
almost in Leslie's words, the other marks which that writer has 
set down- as disproving die falsehood of an alleged miracle. 
He adds*- . . t • ■ 

"V, Not only public monuments must be kept up, b^t some 
" outward actions must also be constantly performed in 
'* memory of the facts thus publicly wrought. 
*' VI. Such monuments must be set up, and such actions 
^ '< and observances iastituled at the very ■timer'wfaen 
" those events took place, and be afterwards continued 
" without interruption." 
What is the state of knowledge and belief in tlie religious 
werld, when such palpable nonsense is adopted and 6lH^hted 
by a religious Society ? 
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*<^ case^ and their dej^endance upon^ and rela- 
^^ tibn to^ certain natural phenomena; and 
^^ whether they were perfectly free from any 
ff bias which might conduce to warp their 
^* judgment.'' Page 59. 

•I. Such is the testimony required on ^^ the sub' 
Jed sf Wiiracttlous agency ;" and I suspect 
that it will foe very hard to find it; at all 
events, such a position as this seems to me to 
be a: bard thrust at some of the Scripture 
miracles. I ' am not goiiig to say, as the 
editor in- his preface makes the infidel say, 
** Miss Fancourt's miracle is as good a miracle 
as any in Scripture." On the contrary, I will 
suppose that there may be good and sufficient 
grounds for rejecting that, or any other, alleged 
modern miracle;, but I must say, that he who 
rejects any alleged miracle, on the ground that 
it is not supported by the testimony which Mr. 
Newnham requires, ought in consistency to 
reject some of the Scripture miracles, because 
he has not that testimony respecting them. 
-^^^'Some of our correspondents,^' says the 
'editor, *^ have pointed out what they consider 
" analogies between Miss Fancourt's case,. and 
^tsome of the miracles of healing recorded, in 
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•' the Bacred narrBtive : but" — now would not 
the reader imagiae, that the editor was about 
to shew that those analogies were fanciiul and 
false, and to point out the distinctioa between 
these cases supposed to be analogous } but no 
such thing. It is only his favourite principle 
of expedlencjr, As he was before alarmed lest 
the Papists should triumph, so he is now afraid 
tliat the infidels wUl take their turn. He goes 
on to say, " but do they not perceive on what 
" a perilous path they have entered f For if 
" that young lady'M cure be proved not to have 
" been miraculous, how will they reply to the 
" iiifidcl who retorts on them their own 

■ " parallel ? We deny all such connexion and 
■" analogy ; the cases are wholly and utterly 

'*• distinct; and we tremble to contemplate the 
" evil which some well-meaning persons are 
" creating, by their ill-judged defence of such 
*' alleged ' modern miracles.' " Page 66. 

It would have been to the purpose if 1)he 
editor had stated the grounds of his denial. 
That these cases have no " connexion," and 
that they are " utterly and wholly diiftinct," 
nobody, I suppose, mil thinfc of denying j but 
that there is not, so far as regards some of the 



circumstances of eacb, an analogy, is what I 
oould Hot have expected that any man in his 
-eensea would maintain. 

• IF " the evidence is defective," as it regardt^ 
'Certain alleged modern miracles, because the 
witnesses " were not acquainted with the 
** extent and influence of those laws which 
'" govern the function of volition ;" and because 
those witnesses were " under the influence of 
" certain opinions with regard to the perform- 
" ance of miracles in the present age of the 
" Church, which would certainly give a leaning 
^' towai^ their easy belief of miraculous 
'* agency ;" surely tt is defective as it regards 
' some of the Scripture miracles. Nobody can 
suppose the witnesses of all those miracles to 
have been " acquainted with the extent and 
" influence of those laws which govern the 
" function of volition j" and nobody will deny 
that they were under the influence of "certain 
opinions," respecting the performance of 
miracles, which would certainly " give a lean- 
li*f ing towards their easy belief of miraculous 
fS'jigency." 

■i.i. Aato the pointe which have been mentioned 
tlteM is an ajialogy. The teste and criteria 
which are here brought forward, and stated to 
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apply to ^ miracle'' generally, do exclude tome 
of the miracles of Scriptnre. The testimony 
which is required in general terms, ^ on the 
subject of miraculous agency/' many of the 
Scripture miracles had not ; and much that is 
brought forward to discredit modem miradefe,' 
is equally applicable to thenu Take, for 
instance, what the editor says at p. 17> mM' 
see how &r an infidel (mutatis mutandhi) 
might apply it to the case of the impotMt 
man who lay at the pool of Bethesda. I will 
extract the passage, changing only a few 
words, and putting those which I substitute 
in italics ; and the reader will judge how- far it 
applies to the case of the impotent man« 

^^ To argue rightly upon the case^ it would 

^ be necessary to know many particulars not 

^ mentioned in the above narratiye; and some 

^ of which could not with propriety > be 

' publicly discussed. We ought in particuMtr 

^ to have the opinion of one or more medied^ 

^ practitioners, known to be far removed from > 

^ superstition, as to the real cause of the cure* 

* We should know also, more of the patient's'' 

^ temperament and susceptibilities. We map' ' 

^ be sttre he had been hearing much of what'' 

^ are called ^ the Bethesda mirades }' ^ that! '• 



^' jitakmA argumentfi respecting them had been 
/Sheld in his "presence ; that he was much 
^^ .interested in ,the subject; and that very 
^^ .probably the conyersation on the afternoon 
^^' of his recovery, had embraced tliifi exciting 
^' 4iioipicu We should not think it an unnatural 
^Saiopposition that he might even have asked 
^^ihimse^y under his peculiar circumstances, 
''what (prevented Ais being healed as mul" 
^^ttitutles of his neighbours had beeru But 
^^il^ this as it may, the general fact of his 
^^;b€ing much interested about the Bethesda 
^'jmiracles, will not, we think, be denied. 
^^jThtis predisposed by long protracted bodily 
^^ weakness and prepared to be wrought upon 
^^i by any .thing that resembled ^ the Bethesda 
'^rmiraeks,' the patient was further excited by 
^' itbe. remarkable and solemn manner of the 
^* j^ersoH to whom he owed his corer 

Now I< confidently ask the reader irhetherall 
tlu£) xnay not as reasonably, or unreasonaUyybe 
said cf the one case as of the other ? S^rdiy a 
man who had had a ^^ long-protracted bodily 
weakness" for thirty and eiiB^t years->-H;vho had 
been year after year waiting for a miracle-i- 
who was Lying in the scene of miracles^with 
the. avowed view and . expectation of having 
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one wrought on hia owq person — and who 
believed that, during a long period, a number 
of his neighboiirB had been miraculously 
healed before his face, was as " predisposed" a 
Bubject as could easily be met with. 

Again, is it to be supposed that the cripple 
who was laid at the gate of the Temple, in 
which the Apostles continued daily with one 
accord, had heard nothing of their miracles? 
Is it " an unnatural supposition, that he 
** might have asked himself, under his peculiar 
" circumstances, what prevented his being 
" healed" as others had been ? and was there uot 
something quite as " remarkable and solemn," 
as any thing Mr. G, could assume, in the 
" manner" of Peter, when " fastening his eyes 
upon him with John, he said, ' Ivook on us ?'" 

Again, was there nothing " remarkable and 
solemn" — nothing exciting to one who already 
" had faith to be healed," when Paul " sted- 
fastly beholding" the cripple at Lystra, " said 
with a loud voice, * Stand nprigbt on thy 
tfeet?'" 

Really it is time to look round, and see how 
far we have got in the argument. I find 
myself contending that a cure may be tifuly 
miraculous, though the patient should be pre- 
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viously excited, and predisposed to believe in 
miracles; while the editor seems to make it a 
" characteriBtic of miracle" that the patient 
fihould have no previous excitement — no ex- 
pectation of a miracle — no belief in miraculouB 
agency — in short, no faith. 
' Surely it is needless to pursue such an 
argument. I cannot say that 1 " tremble to 
" contemplate theevil which some well-meauing 
" persons are creatingbytheiriii-judged" argu- 
ments against alleged modern miracles ; be- 
cause I really believe that infidels are not so 
much influenced by the editor's belief or 
disbelief of any matter as he may suppose; 
and cannot admit that, even if they were, it 
would be any reason for his disbelieving, or 
suppressing his conviction of, any thing that 
i« true ; but I must say that the religious 
■world seems to me to be in no fit state to meet 
infidel opposition, if its grounds of belief and 
'disbelief are such as this pamphlet would lead 
one to suppose. 

The editor may say, " the miracles recorded 
*''ih the Scriptures we separate by a wide 
f« h>« of distinction from all human narra- 
'Mlivea." (p. 15.) " We best vindicate the 
■ •* Biiraoles of Scripture when we place 
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" between them and all uninspired narratioiis, 
" a broad line of demarcation not to be traiiS- 
" pressed." He may say, " I see no analogy 
" between the two cases ; they differ in almost 
" every possible respect ; and to compare 
"them seeras to me to be both absurd «nd 
"profane." (Dedic. p. 6.) But can he thrnii 
that this will pass for argument ? If the infidel 
"says, " I disbelieve this miracle, hecanae the 
' nodus' does not appear to have been ' vindice 
dignus ;' and you make me, I suppose, as weB 
as yonrself, the judge of that poiirt; and I 
object to another, because it was not per- 
formed ' instantaneously and publicly before 
witnesses," who possessed the opportunity of 
being acquainted with ' all the circumstances 
* of the case, and their dependance upon and 
' relation to certain natural phenomena;' or 
because they were not ' perfectly free from 
' any bias which might conduce to warp theii* 
'Judgment' — or to a third, hecaiise it is A 
sort of thing that could not be ' easily 
observed' and * readily ascertained' to be 
supernatural; or to a fourth, because a second 
cause, however seemingly inadequate, appears 
to have been employed — or to all in the Inmpj 
because it is more likely that I am igndrarit 
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than that God has suspended his laws; or 
because I can find or imagine another solution, 
and am resolved to ^ admit any solution rather 
than a miracle' *' — if, I say, an infidel talks 
thus, am I to answer, " O ! but you are not 
to apply these rules to the Scripture miracles. 
Wq cannot allow that. Though laid down in 
such broad and general terms, they are not 
intended to touch the miracles already re- 
corded in the Scripture; but only to guard 
, against our ever having any more — as it 
regards all alleged modern cases, you are to 
admit any solution rather than a miracle; as 
to the miracles of Scripture, you are to take 
them and hold your tongue, ^ov/ux aoi \iyaf fjot 
Ktuei Tov^ Koyifffidvq; the editor draws a ^ broad 
line of demarcation not to be transgressed.' " 
Will not the infidel reasonably ask what that 
line may be, and on what principles it has 
been. drawn* If he does, I cannot tell him; 
fpr it i^ a point which I have not been able, to 
l^f n from the pamphlet. 

I am far firoin wishing to mali;e the editor 
re^onsible for any thing but what is his own ; 
bu^ it, seems much to the purpose to state, in 
tl^9 place, that I have seen a line drawn by 
apotber hajod-^c^ertaiply: ^ very broad, IJupe, 
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which never can be transgressed ; and I men- 
tion it, because it may have occurred to some 
readers, and because it emanates from another 
periodical, which is supposed to speak the 
sentiments of a grfat part of the religious 
world. Some correspondent of the " Record" 
(I Imow not who) seems to have imagined that 
there was an analogy to be traced between the 
case of Miss Fnncourt and that of the int- 
potent man. The editor, in noticing his 
tetter, (which he states that the writer did not 
wish to be printed,) is led to lay down a line, 
which is indeed broad, and wide, and obvious 
to the meanest capacity. It is, that one case 
is in the Bible, and the other is not. He pro- 
fesses to believe that the cure of the impotent 
man was miraculous, " simply because we are 
so taught in the inspired volume."* 

The editor of the " Christian Observer," 
however, does not, as far as I can liud, lay 



• "Record," No. 311. 1 do not 
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lere it is not partlculuily specified that it WM eserted. If 
means Ihii, it is unlucky for his argument, that the inspired 
ilume does not say any thing of miraculous agency in die 
te of the man at the pool of Bi 
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down any line in his pamphlet; .and it seems 
otmous that ins line, whatever it iniay be, is 
not that which is drawn by the editor of the 
** Record." Had it been so, it would have 
saved both him and his opponents a world 
of trouble. He would have replied at once to 
the statement of any modern miracle, — ^^ No \ it 
is not in the Bible:" and his opponents would 
have replied,-"-" Well ; we cannot put it there :" 
and there would have been an end of all argument 
on the subject. They might, indeed, perhaps 
have added — " You must have your own way j 
but we cannot help thinking tha^ you will 
shew your wisdom, as well as your charity, by 
dealing mercifuUy with your weakfcr brethren, 
who think it possible that cases may have 
arisen, or may still arise, in which the tes- 
timony of their fellow-men, or of their own 
senses, may warrant their believing that a 
miracle has occurred, since the canon of 
Scripture was closed." 

It is obvious that, if this had been his 
^.5 .tine/' the editor need not have laboured to 
^sprove alleged facts, or explain strange 
appearances. Instead of supposition and argu- 
mepitation, and medical certificates and dis- 
quisitions, and Protestant cautions and Popish 
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legends, he might have made a short answer 
. that would have cost him no pains. He would 
have replied briefly, and once for all, ^^No ; it 
is not in the Bible.'' 

What, then, is the editor's line ? Surely he 
ought not to keep it to himself, and to- expect 
that his readers should be satisfied -with 
decisions resting simply on his authority. • In 
the present state of the Church, assailed as it. is 
likely to be by fanaticism on the one hand, and 
infidelity on the other, it is peculiarly desirable 
that the rule of faith should be made aa plain 
and as conspicuous as possible, it should be 
exposed to the view, and made public, for the 
benefit of all; as in some foreign towns, the 
statute measures of the country are marked 
out by brass, or iron, wrought into the solid 
stone of the Town-house. 

It is a matter of real satisfaction to me to 
see that the pamphlet in question, as well as 
that which has been published on the other 
side by Mr. Boys, is dedicated to the Bishop 
of London; because I would hope that I see 
in this appeal something like a return to, or at 
least a recognition of, that ancient discipline, 
for want of which, the Church of .England h|M 
sunk into contempt, and is, I fear, sinking into 
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rain. Various councils have decreed that^ in 
cases of alleged miracles^ the Bishop or Ordi- 
nary should investigate and decide:^ and I 
should be truly glad to hear that the Bishop of 
the diocese, in vrhich this and other cases 
have occurred, had seriously inquired into the 
matter. At all events, I cannot but think that 
he will feel it right, for the sake of his clergy, 
and the Church in general, in some way or 
other to intimate, whether it is his intention to 
countenance these statements of the " Christian 
Observer ;" which may obtain a currency from 
his "tiame, and a weight from his character, to 
which they are not otherwise entitled. It will 
be, I apprehend, to others as well as myself, a 
matter of great surprise, to learn that the 

• The Council of Noyon : — ** inhibemus omnibus presbyteris 
" et aliis personis ecclesiasticis, ne miracula quae de novo 
" dicunt evenire, in suis locis vel ecclesiis solemnkent in pub- 
" licoi ordinario suo super hoc inconsulto ;"— of Trent :— 
" nulla etiam admittenda esse nova miracula, nee novas re]i- 
" quias recipiendas nisi eodem recognoscente, et approbante 
" Episcopo : qui simul atque de iis aliquid compertum ha- 
" buerit, adhiMtw in consilium theologis, et aliis piis viris, ea 
*' faciat quae veritati et pietati consentanea judicaverit ;" — of 
Cambray : — " miracula nulla locum aut auctoritatem habeant 
" sine judicio Ecclesiae per Episcopum declarato : ne praestigiae 
" daemonum, aut imposturae hominum, pro certis^ verisque 
*^ miraculis ad contumeliam Nominis Divini habeantur." 

O 
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doctrine of miraclee, as put forth by Mr. 
NewDhatn, really has his Lordship's deliberaCe 
sanction. 

While speaking, however, on the subject of 
" testimony," I must add a few remarks oa ^ 
feature of this discussion which has greatly 
amused me. 1 have already quoted Mr. Newn-> 
ham's declaration, that we are bound to 
inquire respecting the witnesses of a miracle, 
whether they " were perfectly free from anjf 
" bias which might conduce to warp their 
"jndgmeut:" and he says the witnesses in 
Miss Fancourt'a case were " under the i ki- 
" fluence of certain opinions, which would 
" certainly give a leaning towards their easy 
" belief of miraculous agency ; and, therrfore, 
" however undeniable their testimony as to the 
" facta, as far as they understand them, wehesi- 
" tate as to receiving it for that which reqairee 
" a milch stronger testimony, namely, the exisV- 
" ence of miraculous agency," (p. 59.) " We 
" ought, in particular," says the editor, " to 
•* have the opinion of one or more medicsl 
" practitioners, known to be far removed from 
" supERSTrrroN" (p. 170 = ''"^ ^* know what 
,s meant by superstition when the editor of tite 
• Christian Observer" uses the word. :,.>i| 
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Now I cannot help expressing my belief, 
that among tlioae who are of opinion that 
an alleged uiodero miracle 7miy po&sibly be 
real — ^nay, even among those who are as fully 
persuaded that a miracle may be wrought 
before their eyes, as the disciples of ChrUt, or 
the companions of Moees were, there are some 
who are capable of forming a sound opinion on 
matters of fact. But let us suppose them to be 
alt such drivellers, that their testimony cannot 
be received; tiurely the editor and his friends are 
not more fit to be witnesses, or judges, in such 
a question. Are they " free from any bias''" 
Are tiicy not " under the influence of certain 
" opinions with regard to the performance of 
'* miracles in the present age of the Church, 
" which would give a leaning towards their 
" ditbelief ai miraculous agency?" " We 
hssftate" as to receiving their testimony, says 
Mr. Newnham. Yea, I dare say ; it is quit« 
natural that, after having avowed that he 
would not be disposed to allow evidence that 
went to prove that which would contradict his 
own opinions, he should " hesitate" to receive 
testimony on this point. He saye frankly, 
(and a more explicit avowal of inveterate pre- 
judice I do not remember to have seen,) " I 




